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FEAST OF ALL SAINTS. 


SERMON. 
BY THE REV. C. CLIFFORD, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


“Thou hast redeemed us, O Lord God, in thine own blood out of every 
tribe, and tongue, and people, and nationality; and thou hast made us to 
become a kingdom unto our God.”—Apoc. 


SYNOPSIS.—The liturgical year an expression of our religious duties. 
To-day’s feast not very old but very important. The doctrine of Com- 
munity of Saints as understood by our forefathers—The gradual develop- 
ment of the spiritual community. The meaning in a broad sense of t 
term saint. We, on earth, may be saints in this sense. The false view 
held of a saintly life. The proper view. The first and most important 
lesson of this feast is that all may become saints. The doctrine of the 
Unity and Catholicity of Christ’s Church taught by this feast. The 
parables of Christ; the action of the Popes and general councils in refer- 
ence to this unity. The share the apostles had tn working for this unity 
and Catholicity. Man not made for himself. The family—society—the 
state and Christ through His Church, all have claims on him. The preach- 
ing of Our Lord shows the same truth. The good things of God’s be- 
stowal were won in common, therefore should be shared in common. The 
same idea inculcated by the parable of the “ Kingdom” so frequently used 
by Christ. Steadfast loyalty and active membership demanded in order 
to share the benefits won by Our Captain. Comnclusion—Admire the 
saints and imitate them. 


The whole of the Christian year is, on its liturgical side, but 
a commemoration of God’s gifts to us in Christ and of our manifold 
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obligations, whether of duty or gratitude, in return; and thus to 
follow the ecclesiastical calendar devoutly, that is, with a prompt and 
ready service of the heart, is to fulfil our religion. Viewed under 
this aspect the festivals of the Church have something more than 
a holiday meaning. Each one of them carries its message, and lays 
its particular burden, entreatingly or inexorably, as the case may be, 
upon the consciences of Catholics. The feast which we celebrate 
to-day is not a very old one, as feasts are reckoned in the Roman 
usage, but it is a very important one, and on its inner and spiritual 
side it carries us back to the vision vouchsafed to the writer in the 
Apocalypse, and reminds us of that article of the creed of which 
we make profession each day of our lives when we say: I believe 
in the communion of saints. 

What is the communion of saints, and how is the thought of it 
linked to this November feast? If we consult the earlier form- 
ularies of the creed we shall find that our forefathers in the faith 
understood by these words a certain common share that all Chris- 
tians enjoyed in the treasury of the Church, or the “riches of 
Christ,” as the apostle calls it. Their fellowship with one another 
was grounded in their baptism in our Lord. Having become His 
members they were made members likewise of one another, and 
so entitled to their part in the “ good things He had prepared for 
them.” And so there arose this idea of a community of spiritual 
goods in which the sacraments, conceived of as channels of grace, 
came first, and the strong prayers and works of the elect occupied 
a second place. But very soon in the history of the Church’s de- 
votions there grew up side by side with this original idea the thought 
of another communion or fellowship—the fellowship, that is, which 
most of us think of when we invoke the saints and ask their inter- 
cession in prayer. The faithful on earth turned instinctively to the 
faithful in heaven. Death, it was felt, had not sundered the ties 
that had begun in baptism. On the contrary, it had served to draw 
them closer and make them inconceivably more effective. The de- 
parted saints whose names first appeared in the authentic lists or 
dyptichs and of whom commemoration was made during the offer- 
ing of the Holy Eucharist, fulfilled a higher purpose than that of 
furnishing a theme and pattern of faithfulness to those who re- 
mained behind in this world. They became helpers and patrons and 
ministers of grace, as they had been co-workers and sufferers. This 
view of their office and character in our Lord’s kingdom existed 
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in germ from the very beginnings of associated Christian wor- 
ship, though it may have been left for later ages to develop it to 
its full and consoling consequence. 

While the saints lived and toiled among their spiritual kindred 
their right to be accounted holy was grounded in the first instance 
in their redemption; but after their death the same right or title 
was conceived of as being more wonderfully divinized by the trans- 
forming power of the beatific vision. Thou has redeemed us, O 
Lord, in thine own blood! That cry of the redeemed, as the Seer 
heard it in Patmos, implies as much; and it is as full of inspiration 
to all of us who listen to it to-day, as it is surely full of mystery 
and knowledge not yet completely understood. We are all saints 
in the measure in which we have rendered that first ransom operative 
by the exercise of our own good will. We Catholics sometimes 
speak of the elect and of the saints in glory as though they were a 
class who stood apart from ourselves. We think of them, indeed, 
as sharing our fallen nature; but we view them as enaureoled 
with a kind of reflected divine splendor which transmutes that 
original weakness of theirs into something above our power to 
conceive. But we need constantly to remind ourselves that if they 
were redeemed, so were we. If their destiny has set them above 


os the sordid failures of this earth so has ours. Like the host de- 
>, scribed in the Epistle of to-day’s Mass we bear upon our foreheads 
x, the sign and the seal of our nobility in Christ. When we were 
~. young the words of the Catechism were imprinted on our mem- 


ories. We were told of the indelible character stamped upon us 
when the waters of baptism flowed upon our brows. We were 
adopted forever as God’s children; we became His peculiar property 
and possession, wearing a new likeness to Him in our hearts for all 
time. In this sense the humblest of us, provided he be free from 
mortal sin, does not differ substantially from the greatest canonized 
saint in the Roman calendar; and when we have brought that 
terrible truth home to ourselves we have realized the first and, per- 
haps, the most important lesson inculcated in the Feast of All 
Saints. There is a necessity laid upon each one of us to be holy, 
first, because we have been allowed to share in a separate and 
personal way in the fruits of our Lord’s redemption, and secondly 
because we are members of His Church, and, as such, participate, 
not merely in her earthly privileges and obligations, but also in the 
riches which she has heaped up for herself in heaven, where our 
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Lord presents the elect to His Father as evidence that His Passion 
was not endured in vain. 

But the doctrine of the Communion of Saints is not adequately 
explained by dwelling solely upon considerations like these. It has 
a wider and a more significant connotation. It reminds us of one 
of the most characteristic marks of the Church in a world in which 
the devil, aided by the mistakes of human frailty, has set up many 
counterfeits of her. The hymn of the redeemed to which our text 
refers is further described as going up before the throne of God 
from every tribe, and tongue, and people, and nationality. It is 
a universal homage, the Te Deum of the Church Triumphant glori- 
fying God for that note of Catholicity which is the proof at once 
of the Father’s unrestricted mercies and her own intolerance of the 
schisms that end in spiritual isolation, in heresy and death. In the 
view of revealed religion which we Catholics hold there are 
few dogmas which stand separate and alone. Every article of our 
creed springs from and is related to some more central truth. This 
is what one would expect from a Church whose future was fore- 
told by her divine Founder under the parables of the mustard seed 
and the “ leaven leavening the whole mass.” It helps us to under- 
stand, too, why Popes and General Councils have been so zealous 
to safeguard the least jot or tittle of our traditional teaching. We 
expand and grow; we throw off husks; but we surrender nothing 
that is essential to the ever upward and outward flow of that 
original sap of life which is needed “ for the healing of the nations.” 
The doctrine of the Communion of Saints is only another form of 
saying that as God is one so is His Christ one; and as His Christ 
is one so is His Church one, and all her ordinances one. One Lord, 
one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all! Sanctification 
is not of the Jews alone; for in Christ there is neither Jew nor 
Gentile, Greek nor barbarian, bond nor free. We are one in Him, 
or we are nothing. He has told us how that unity may alone be 
kept. Holy Father, keep them one. If there is a Communion of 
Saints and sacred privileges to give comfort to our hearts to-day, 
it is because the apostles, who first received the commission to ex- 
tend them, were careful to do so under the forms of a religious 
discipline which may look like a heavy and intolerable yoke to the 
unbeliever, but which the children of the household submit to as 
the visible symbol of the unseen yoke of Christ. How a thought 
like that should brace and fortify one in an age like the present, 
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which accounts certain races as moribund and backward and hardly 
deserving of notice, save as outlets for industry and trade! White, 
black, or brown, redskin or tawny, we are all brethren in Christ, 
and we hail the great Church Catholic as our Mother. Through 
her we have fellowship with the lowliest as well as the lordliest; 
and we are never so like our Head and Master as when we escape out 
of the narrow intolerance of heart that blood, or race, or nationality 
may beget in us. It is a great truth, and one to be insisted on at 
all times, that we do not belong to ourselves. What man can afford 
to ignore his kind? Our families claim us; society claims us; the 
State claims us; the world at large claims us. But over and above 
them all Christ claims us with a sweet insistence that can be under- 
stood only when we submit to His Church. She is the expression 
of His inner mind and heart; and woe to us if we do not hear her! 
She reminds us to-day: that out of every tribe, and tongue, and 
nationality her Lord’s witnesses must come; and His witnesses 
are the saints, whose very variety, bewildering as it may seem, ts 
still the most living argument for that unity which is Catholicity in 
action. 

If this seems a hard or impracticable theory of belief, let us 
remember that other word of the text which we have chosen as 
illustrating the idea of the Communion of Saints. Christ our Lord 
hath made us to become a kingdom unto our God. It was not with- 
out design, surely, that the sacred writer in the Apocalypse described 
the great company of the elect, in whose intercessions we are per- 
mitted to share, as a kingdom organized by Christ under His 
Father’s sovereignty. We understand why it should be so. The 
whole drift and purpose of the kind of religion our Lord preached 
while on earth was that no man should stand apart, but that he 
should live for his neighbor almost as unselfishly as he was cer- 
tainly bound to live for God. The moment we admit that, how 
compelling does the idea of an hierarchical Church become! The 
good things of God’s bestowal are shared in common, because they 
were won in common. The human nature of Christ, which could 
work and suffer, was joined to the divine nature which could work, 
but not suffer; and we, who are His brethren, member now for 
member, are made the beneficiaries of that ineffable union. My 
Father worketh hitherto; and I also work, He cries, and every 
sanctified soul in His Church repeats the inspiring boast. Our 
prayers and travail are His, even before they are our own; and be- 
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cause we have joined our wills to His in baptism and renounced 
the devil with his works and pomps, we know that our efforts are 
not without fruit. We have become like to Him and we toil, not 
for ourselves, but for the Church, which is enriched by such asso- 
ciated service. 

Some such idea as this seems to lurk in that world-old metaphor 
of the “kingdom” which our Lord loves to employ when urging 
our duties upon us. A kingdom implies a rule and a regimen, as 
well as a king; and our Lord’s favorite similitude is no exception 
to the general law. Do we dwell habitually on the notion that we 
can only win the right to call ourselves Catholics and therefore 
sharers in the treasury of this spiritual empery which is the Church, 
by the practise of a steadfast loyalty to our King and Captain who 
is Christ? We shall never realize our individual share in the Com- 
munion of Saints unless we live in habitual obedience to the polity 
upon which it depends. And the law of science is twofold in its 
outlook. It regards the Church or fellowship of the saints ; and it re- 
gards ourselves and our secret relations with Christ, our Lord. 
No kingdom has meaning for the solitary subject save in so far 
as he reproduces it first in his own heart, and lives by its spirit. Out 
of that attitude of soul loyalty is born; and loyalty that is not per- 
sonal is little better than a lie. And so we are brought at last to 
this supreme rule of conduct, that if we would not be mere aliens 
in heart to the kingdom of Christ, we must live in active fellow- 
ship with all the saints, and in still holier fellowship with the King 
of Saints, our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Every feast day, as we suggested at the beginning of these re- 
marks, carries its own message to the Catholic soul; and this is 
the message of the mystery we commemorate to-day. It is good, 
therefore, to glorify the saints, good to invoke them; but it is best 
of all to endeavor to be like them. If imitation is the nobler part 
of worship, we shall not suffer the story of their triumphs to pass 
out of memory like a tale soon told, but we shall try to bring home 
to our own struggling consciences the lesson as we have learned it. 
So shall we make good our title to fellowship and have part in those 
continued triumphs of the Precious Blood of which the elect, after 
all, are our Lord’s most glorious hostages. 
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TWENTY-FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
SKETCH FOR SHORT SERMON. 


THE LOVE OF OUR NEIGHBOR. 
BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN, SAVANNAH, GA. 


“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.”—Rom. xiii. 8-10. 


Introduction.—All the Commandments are to be constantly before 
us, but chiefly this one, for it is the whole law. The decalogue and 
all the precepts of Christ present the program we are to follow to 
reach our destiny. The way of the Commandments is the way of 
eternal life. They are the milestones measuring off the path of our 
duty. Our duty is threefold—duty to God, duty to ourselves, duty 
to our neighbor. They are all interdependent, these duties—they 
allow of no divorce. They may be summed up in the one word love. 
We must love God, we must love ourselves, we must love the neigh- 
bor. Love for the neighbor is a strict obligation. 


I. Who is the neighbor? The whole human race—all our 
fellow-beings, every member of the human family, not only relations, 
friends, intimates, acquaintances, benefactors, but every one. The 
law allows no exception whatever of circumstances, class, condition. 
It comprises all—the living and the dead. It embraces the poor as 
well as the rich, the rich as well as the poor. Capitalists and 
laborers, the sick and the whole, the repulsive, the criminal, the 
outcast, friends, and emphatically enemies. These last come in in 
a special way for their legitimate share of our charity. “ You have 
heard that it hath been said ‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor and hate 
thy enemy, but I say to you love your enemies, do good to them 
that hate you, and pray for them that persecute and calumniate 
you’ ” (Matt. v. 44.) 

II. Why we should love the neighbor. Nothing that God requires 
from His creatures is against reason. The most trying duties are 
eminently reasonable. (a) Because God is Master, Creator, reason 
enough for us is that he orders. (b) There are evils flowing 
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from absence of this love—evils in nations, states, families, indi- 
viduals. (c) Hatred develops the most debasing instincts. (d) 
This precept commends itself when we consider that we all come 
from God and are children of the same father, we are all going 
to God and are heirs in common of His glorious kingdom. (e) Con- 
trast love with hatred of the neighbor. (f) No virtue so refining, 
so civilizing as fraternal charity. (g) According to our epistle it 
fulfils the whole law. It prevents adultery, murder, injustice, 
covetousness. It makes the world to bloom like a garden. “ If 
there be any other commandment it is comprised in this word 
thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. The love of the neighbor 
worketh no evil.” 

III. The practice of this virtue. The Lord teaches us how to 
love the neighbor. 1. We must love him, i. e., wish him well and 
do good unto him. It must not be lip or surface love. It must 
be sincere and active love. It must control our thoughts, desires, 
words, judgments, and acts regarding him. 2. We must love him 
as we love ourselves. This commandment reiterates the golden 
rule: “ As thyself.” We are not to neglect any of our duties to 
ourselves—these are paramount—but we are to aid, according to 
our means and condition, our neighbor in the possession of his 
temporal and spiritual good, in his “life, liberty and pursuit of 
happiness ” without, of course, injuring in any serious way our own 
rights, our own life, our own liberty, our own pursuit of happiness, 
chiefly our own eternal welfare. 

Conclusion.—Not difficult to see the beneficial results of the ob- 
servance of this mandate—here and hereafter. No love of God 
without love of the neighbor, and vice versa. Dangerous for all 
the love of one who loves not God. In the exercise of this charity 
we are conforming ourselves to the image of God, of Christ and of 
the saints. May their recompense be ours! (See: Luke x. 25-38; 
Matt. xviii. 21-35). 
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THE FEAST OF ALL SOULS’. 
BY THE REV. A. P. DOYLE, C.S.P., NEW YORK. 


" Because with the Lord there is merciful forgiveness and with him plentiful 


redemption.”—Ps. cxxix. 7. 


SYNOPSIS.—Separation a very sad part of the penalty of death. To-day’s 
feast unites us again with our dead ones. This feast based on the exist- 
ence of purgatory. The Church teaches the existence of a middle state 
of purgation. Human frailty—God’s justice and mercy demand such a 
state. The instincts of the heart and world-wide prayers offered up for 
the dead prove that there is a purgatory. The severity of the punishment 
seen from the loss—namely, the deprivation of happiness so desired and 
so appreciated—seen also fen analogy of deprivation in natural order— 
also from testimony of St. Catherine of Genoa. Conclusion—Pray in- 
cessantly for the souls in purgatory. Rewards.—Consolation of heart 
and making of true friends at the throne of God. 


There is no sweeter feast in all the year than the one that is 
dedicated to the remembrance of the souls who have gone before 
us with the sign of the faith. The saddest thing about death is 
its separation. We can easily reconcile ourselves to the fact that death 
must come, and that when it does come it will lay its blighting 
hand on all that is beautiful and vigorous. But it is when it takes 
from our side a companion—when it takes out of our life one who 
has been intimately associated with it, it is then that the keen cut 
of its knife blade is felt. To go about our daily life and to see no 
more the face we loved, to sit down to table and hear no more the 
voice that was as music in our ears—herein lies the sting of death. 

The feast of All Souls’ brings with it the sweetest religious con- 
solations, because on this day particularly are we united again with 
those whom we have loved. 

The custom of praying for the dead is based on the Catholic 
doctrine of purgatory. The Church teaches that there is a middle 
state of souls suffering for a time on account of their sins and that 
by our suffrages we can alleviate their pains and hasten on their 
enterance into heaven. This doctrine creates a bond of mutual 
helpfulness between those whom death has separated, and though 
death has taken them out of our lives, yet by the custom of praying 
for them they live again. 

Purgatory is a part of God’s mercy to men. They who deny 
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the existence of purgatory are thrown into the terrible dilemma 
of denying either God’s mercy or the eternity of the sufferings 
of hell. If there be no middle state in the next world God is obliged 
to punish with an endless suffering the little imperfections of our 
nature, or He must deprive hell of its eternity, which would practi- 
cally make it a purgatory. In the scheme of revelation there must 
be a purgatory. There must be a place where the justice of God 
may be satisfied. There must be a place where the soul may 
be purified before it can be permitted to enter into the Holy of 
holies. After traveling over the dusty roads of this life there must 
be a place where the dust begrimed traveler may wash, where he 
may be clothed in clean linen, where he may be fitted in some sense 
to sit down at the heavenly banquet. There must be a place, too, 
where the Christian may awaken in his soul the deepest desires 
for the heavenly vision. Religious thoughts touch us but lightly 
on this earth. The things of life consume our senses. We hear 
of the joys of heaven and the bliss of the blessed, but it will be only 
after we have had a glimpse of the face of God that we shall begin 
to develop a soulful yearning for the possession of God. The im- 
prisonment of purgatory will but intensify this longing so that when 
we do come into our Father’s house we shall appreciate all that it 
furnishes us of joy and pleasure. 

All the world has realized the need of this place of purification, 
because no matter where you look you will find, the world over, 
in every religion at all time, a custom of praying for the dead. We 
can scarcely count modern Protestantism as an exception to this 
universal rule, for even among Protestants the wisest and best have 
prayed for their dead. The dictates of the human heart are so 
strong that even the prejudices of religion can not smother them. 
If God will listen to our prayers for our friend when he is dying, 
He will surely listen to them when he is dead. A place of purgation, 
then, must of a necessity be reckoned in the divine economy. 

As to the character of the sufferings of those who are detained 
in this place of purgation they must of a necessity be severe. The 
souls who are there have seen their lives in the white light that 
cometh from the throne of the Judge.. They have measured their 
abuse of graces. They have counted the opportunities that have 
been lost and the temptations that they have yielded to. Their 
conscience has been awakened as never before, and the sight of 
God has given them an all together new intelligence concerning the 
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means of grace and the value of opportunities and a new measure 
of the boundless mercy of God. The same clear light has revealed 
the heinousness of sin and how treacherous and disloyal they have 
been in the house of their Friend. All this remorse for lives that 
were full of possibilities, is the keenest agony of the suffering soul. 
There are other sufferings to be added to this. For though these 
souls are united with God in love and are in the Temple of His 
mercy, still His justice must do the work of purification. When 
He came into the Temple and found the buyers and sellers defiling 
the outer courts, the zeal for His house filled Him with anger, 
and He took a scourge of small cords and He lashed them. So 
it is in purgatory, the justice of God lashes the poor souls who 
have made the house of the heavenly Father a house of traffic, 
who have defiled the temple of their souls by bartering with the 
evil one. Moreover there may be added to these sufferings another, 
and that is the fact that they are in prison. There imprisonment is 
all the more grievous because they have tasted of freedom. It is 
all the harder to bear because they have had a glimpse of the 
inner courts of the Lord. When Peter and James and John saw 
the half opened door, so satiated were they with a sight of the 
glory of heaven that they would stay by it all the days of their 
life. When St. Paul was wrapped up with highest heavens and saw 
the things that it was not lawful for him to speak, he ever after 
considered even the richest jewels of this earth but dirt. So with the 
exile soul in purgatory. He has seen the face of God and his heart 
has been enlarged by its desires for heaven. But he is in exile. 
He is held down by the weight of his penances when he would fly 
to the bosom of God. 

God is the life of the sanctified soul as light is the life of the 
eyes or as air is the breath of the lungs. What agony for the 
eye to be deprived of the light, what suffering to have the air 
crushed from the lungs. So the poor soul who is held away from 
the God it loves and from the happiness it eagerly yearns for. St. 
Catherine of Genoa expresses this suffering in purgatory in one of 
her most powerful prayers. She says: “If there were in the whole 
world but a single loaf of bread, the mere sight of which was 
destined to appease the hunger of all creatures, and if a man who 
had that desire to eat which is natural to all of us in a normal state 
of health, yet could not satisfy it, and yet though deprived of all 
food could neither die nor fall sick, is it not clear that he would 
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suffer a hunger that was always increasing? Suppose this man 
to know the single loaf in question could alone by his seeing it 
satisfy him, and that without it he would remain in his hunger in 
a state of intolerable torture, is it not evident that the nearer he 
came to that loaf without being able to look upon it the more would 
his hunger be provoked and that his torments would be all the more 
cruel in proportion as his appetite yearned with greater force for 
the sight of the loaf, the single object of his desire? And again, 
if in the midst of this torture of hunger devouring him always more 
and more as time went on this man were to acquire the dreadful 
certainty that he was never again to see that loaf, what would take 
place? He would at once feel the beginning of hell within himself: 
he would from that moment be as are the souls of the damned who 
have lost all hope of seeing the Bread of Life, God their Saviour. 
Well, then, the hunger which this man would feel is precisely that 
which the souls in purgatory experience, with the exception of the 
despair—for they have the hope that they shall one day see that loaf 
and satisfy themselves with it as they will. But the hunger and 
martyrdom which they suffer are something which can not be de- 
scribed as long as it is not given them to fill themselves with the 
Bread of Life which is Jesus Christ the true God, our Saviour 
and our Love” (St. Catherine Treatise on Purgatory c. 6). 

The contemplation of the suffering of the poor souls in purga- 
tory softens our heart in sympathy for them. We seem to hear 
them cry out as Holy Job cried out: “ Have pity on me at least you 
my friends.” In their pleading for our suffrages they look to us 
with piteous cries; we are the ones above all others who can help 
them. If they were still with us on earth and were suffering, what 
is there we would not do for them. If they were tossing on a bed 
of pain we would stay by them night and day, to cool their parched 
brow; if they were in prison we would give up our comfort and 
sacrifice our time to bring to them the consolations of friendship; 
if they were in danger of physical peril we would sacrifice even our 
lives to save theirs. In the place of purgation they are just as 
surely lying on a bed of suffering, racked with pain, they are just 
as surely corffined in the prison of the King. Our eagerness to help 
them should be correspondingly great. 

It has its rewards. Besides the consolation of knowing that 
we have released one whom we love, when that one comes before 
the throne, we shall find in him a friend who will be interested in 
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our own salvation. “ Blessed is the man who has found a good 
friend.” There is no place where we shall need a friend so much 
as before the throne of grace. 





DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY. 


THE SACRED HEART OF JESUS, THE TEACHER OF 
MANKIND. 


BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN, SAVANNAH, GA. 
V. Tue Doctrine. 


“Learn of me, for I am meek and humble of heart.”—Matt. xi. 29. 


SYNOPSIS.—The Science of the school of the Sacred Heart is sublime and 
therefore simple. Everybody can understand and succeed in this school. 
The doctrine is reducible to three points: (a) Come to the Sacred Heart 
and to no one else. (b) Meekness. (c) Humility. Meekness its mean- 
ing and the Sacred Heart its type. “Come.” 


A school so illustrious and a Teacher so skilled and eloquent 
as is the Sacred Heart must necessarily furnish forth a doctrine 
surprisingly salutary and lofty. The salutariness is beyond question, 
for it is the doctrine of salvation. Proceeding from such a height 
it is sublime beyond all conception. Yet we are to remember that 
it is not a science unattainable. It is for all, and so must possess 
the elemental characteristic of all grandeur—Simplicity. It must 
be intelligible to all who approach—all must be able to understand 
and learn. This is exclusively the distinctive charm of the 
education of the Sacred Heart. Men may repair to other halls 
for other instruction, but it may frequently happen that the matter 
taught is abstruse and above their grasp; it may often, and it does 
often happen that in spite of prolonged effort they are obliged to 
confess that they are unable to master it, and have to give up in 
despair. Not so with the doctrine of the Sacred Heart. 

In the school of the Sacred Heart, no matter what the mental 
caliber of the scholar, earnestness of purpose, the sincere desire 
to possess himself of the wonderful lore so generously dispensed 
within the gates, crown him with success and lift him to an ele- 
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vation exceeding his most sanguine expectations. No other in- 
stitution can effect this. To a chosen few the preceptor may 
promise success. It may encourage the hope of large and solid 
advancement. It may even go so far as to hold forth to a very 
small number a trust that after years of toil they may climb to 
the eminence of their professor. That is all. But to all and every 
one that approaches in a spirit of determination and honesty of 
purpose, the Sacred Heart guarantees an issue gratifying the 
most daring ambition. In all other schools the outcome no matter 
how perfect is human only. In the school of the Sacred Heart 
the outcome is divine. What an inducement this for all to come 
and learn! Who may hold back when so much is promised and 
the fulfilment is so secure, when the prize is so rich and within 
the grasp of all, when the stake is so high and the winning so 
certain. ‘Come and learn!” These two words sum up the con- 
ditions. The learning depends on the coming. The learning is as sure 
as the coming! Enter and ye will be filled. Throned high and 
haloed splendidly among all schools sits and gleams the school 
of the Sacred Heart! What is this doctrine? In its unapproached 
and unapproachable simplicity its tenets are few and lucid. The 
fundamental doctrine is: “Come to me.” This is the first line 
of our lesson. This is the first maxim in the unique science of 
salvation. .In Him alone is salvation. Impossible to estimate at 
its real value the momentous weight of this primal truth—rather 
should I say of this primal fact. All—the individual, the family, 
the nation—must start with this maxim; must learn this truth 
or perish. What are they all—what are you—what is any one 
without Christ? “Other foundation no man can lay but that 
which is laid which is Christ Jesus” (I. Cor. iii. 11). This is 
the “ Tried Stone” (Isa. xxviii. 16). “ The chief corner, a stone 
elect, precious” (I. Peter ii.6). It must never slip our calculations 
that Christ and the Sacred Heart are one—that the Sacred Heart, 
with its love, yearnings, desires, is Christ. This is the first lesson 
in the primer of salvation. Thank God it is only a primer and 
that so easy are the ways of divine love! This is the first truth to 
possess, the first to keep in mind, and yet is the speediest for- 
gotten. What is man? What are the masses without Christ? 
What were they before His gracious coming? What are they 
who laugh Him to scorn? To whom does man go if not to God— 
to Christ—Christ that through His Sacred Heart is the living, 
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loving representative of God upon earth? What do they follow? 
Man becomes his own god, his own beginning, his own conservation, 
his own end. What is the outcome? Alas! Look around at in- 
dividuals who plod their way through existence, ignoring Him. 
They are out of their orbit, their course is erratic, and hence 
disaster, collisions of all kinds filling the whole moral world with 
loss, wreckage, ruin, death. Some god must man adore. Either 
Him who says, “I am the Lord thy God,” or strange gods. The 
pity of it! Such strange gods! and the greater pity of it, they 
become like the deities they worship. Strange gods! Among them 
the golden calf. How rapidly that divinity transforms its followers 
into hard, pitiless, cold, senseless, cruel things like itseli—demand- 
ing of them the surrender of their best. Before it everything in 
them must bow—everything—minds, hearts, wills, body, soul, 
character, and friends. Everything, everybody is sacrificed to this 
relentless Moloch. Strange gods—Pleasure? Here again, what 
extortionate demands? What incalculable losses? Manhood, 
health, wealth, good name—all. What terrible penalties exacted, 
and the inevitable consummation; disease, death, the grave and 
the terrible hereafter of such an exit from this world wherein the 
senses gratified in everything they clamored for, at last succumb 
to the dread destroyer! Strange gods? Fame? A breath, so 
often a lie, a deception, so mutable and giving in return for all 
the strenuousness of pursuit, so little—so little. As it is for the 
individual, so is it for the nation. All national activity eventuating 
in a bubble that bursts at the least touch of circumstance. Indi- 
vidual death follows in the wake of the worship of strange gods. 
National death is the vengeance that idol worship wreaks on 
peoples. Nations are made up of individuals and hold what the in- 
dividuals bring to it. As the individual, so will the state be. Where 
individual corruption is the basis of the state, the state can reap 
only the harvest of dissolution. Such considerations force us to 
ask, What of the night? is it always to be night? Never a dawn, 
never a day? Is there any place wherein to unlearn all this deso- 
lation? We answer, yes. In the school of the Sacred Heart. In 
the confusion and above these noises the sweet, winning voice of 
the Sacred Heart strikes on the attentive ear and falls like music. 
Come to Me, learn of Me. Emphatically, this is the first teaching, 
the first truth. Deliberate with caution, amid the thousand invita- 
tions that are shouted around us with deafening clamor, upon the 
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significance of this one call. Come to Me, to no one else. Learn 
of Me, of no one else, they are all false teachers and neither give 
light nor heat, the history of humanity is there to attest that their 
end is always darkness. Recall those who have followed the 
last, and those who have come and learned of Me. Mark the con- 
trast. Following the latter we find ourselves at the feet of the 
Master. We have come, and what are we to learn? Once more 
how admirable the simplicity of this all-saving, all-sublime teach- 
ing. The perfections of the Sacred Heart are inexhaustible. Into 
that Heart have been poured as many and as much of the Divine 
attributes as it is possible for a created, a finite being to possess. 
We bow down in silent worship as we view the great Father 
fashioning that receptacle of His gifts. Limited it had to be. Yet 
how vast! As vast as the power of God could make it. How vast! 
That there are limits we know, but we can not fix them. In its 
creation that Heart widened and widened until it expanded be- 
yond, away beyond our ken. And into its limits flowed in loving 
lavishness, every perfection that it is given to us to conceive in the 
plentitude of the Divinity. It grows—that vase—it grows till we 
lose sight of it, till its splendor blinds us, till we fall down and 
adore, not only the Creator, but the created Heart of Christ, that 
ineffable masterpiece of omnipotence. In some southern clime, 
go beneath the midnight sky and let the glance roam from planet 
to planet, from constellation to constellation, from star to star. Gain, 
if possible, some point where every isle of light will float into your 
vision. Our mathematics is baffled in the effort to compute the 
number of those sparkling orbs, and yet they fall within the reach 
of measurement and reckoning. Turn now to the flashing, flaming 
radiance of the glories of the Sacred Heart, to its effulgent gleam- 
ings. It is radiated with splendors from the Infinite. Tell the num- 
ber. We can not, no more than we can count the points of light that 
dot the firmament. Yet the number of the stars may be told, and 
when the sum is made you have not yet determined the bounds 
of the Sacred Heart, that glowing, pulsing reflection of the Heart 
of God. And yet the limits have been fixed by the words of Christ. 
That vast world of spiritual energy is reduced to two elementary 
glories; Meekness and Humility, Learn of Me that I am meek 
and humble of heart. That huge volume of the Science of the 
Sacred Heart has been compressed into a scroll, and on that scroll 
we see two luminous words, meekness and humility. In these 
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He has summed up all His perfections. Wish we to make a con- 
quest of the whole moral world? Seize upon these two: meekness 
and humility, and the vast-territory is ours. They contain in germ 
the whole science of salvation, of sanctity. Salvation is the reward 
beyond this pageant of our performance of our duty, of our fidelity 
to the promptings of our conscience. Can it be that the Master in 
this short phrase comprises all that we must do to reach the King- 
dom? The fulfilment of the law is our work here. Let us do it 
and the inevitable effect in the other land will be our salvation. 
What does the law call for? For right conduct on our part, right 
doing toward God, toward man, toward ourselves. Meekness is 
our whole duty toward ourselves and toward our neighbor. Humil- 
ity is our entire duty toward God. Only one part of this lesson 
have we time to reflect upon: meekness. “ Blessed are the meek ” 
was among the first utterances of the public missionary life of 
Christ. The blessing lies in this, that the meek shall possess the 
land. What is meekness? It is a virtue, therefore, a disposition 
of the soul so controlling all the soul’s faculties that they conspire 
toward one end, and that end is perfect self-mastery. Meekness 
is the external manifestation of the interior command of the energies 
of the soul. Meekness in the evangelical sense is not mere good 
nature, by no means is it apathy. Apathy has never brought, be- 
cause it can never bring, a single stone for the building of the 
temple of sanctity. Apathy, good-nature, and a careless, easy way 
of taking things and responding to environments and circum- 
stances are signs not of strength, but of weakness. Meekness is 
strength. It speaks of dominion over self, of passions lying. quiet, 
not because they are asleep, but because they are under the eye 
of a master. It means that the heart beats stronger, but not in 
revelry or riot, but in readiness for action, as prescribed by law. It 
means that all the heart’s forces, that is, its desires are held in check. 
Some are kept in fetters because their activity is lawlessness, others 
are kept inactive till the proper moment strikes and then they leap 
into heroism. Meekness supposes a mind that has a commanding 
view of everything, that understands what cometh from God and 
bows and accepts unquestioningly, that knows what comes from 
man, and discriminates with precision. The meek heart is undis- 
mayed. It fears not man, but God only. The meek heart never 
flutters, never fails, always throbs to the cadence of the music of the 
law. Its beats are ever regular, and it holds the even tenor of its 
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way in storms and in calms, in adversity and in prosperity, in friend- 
ship, in the assaults of enmity. The meek heart possesses itself 
and the man in whose breast it lives possesses himself as well. The 
self-possessed man judges accurately and so gives himself and his 
neighbor his due, and is just to all. So no matter whether struck 
by hostile blow or caressed by friendly touch it is always the same, 
courageous, fearless. Blessed is the meek heart for it possesses : 
the land—itselfi—the neighbor and a passport to the land beyond. i 
A rare consummation this. It is found among the saints, and in 
a lesser degree, in all those who aspire to holiness. The saints first 
learned it from the Sacred Heart. Was there, in the sense in 
which we have been explaining it, a heart so meek as the heart of 
Christ? Study that Heart. Study that Heart in all the vicissitudes 
through which it has passed. Everything we have said about the 
wonderful virtue of meekness is applicable to the Heart of Christ. 
The pagans conceived but never witnessed such a heart. They 
looked around for the perfect man. He was to be just and firm 
and undisturbed in all things. He was in the wreck of worlds, with 
all the fragments falling upon him, to stand fearless and unflinching. 
Such a man was Christ, and such a man Christ was through His in- 
domitable Heart, indomitable because of its meekness. Who does 
not feel within himself the desire of reaching such manhood? The 
door, and the only door to it is the Sacred Heart of Christ. Come 
and learn. 
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SKETCH FOR SHORT SERMON. 


OUR ENEMY. 





BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN, SAVANNAH, GA. 


“An enemy hath done this.”—Matt. xiii. 28. 





Introduction—The work with which by divine appointment the 
Church of Christ is entrusted is the Salvation of mankind. That 
work is still going on and will end only with the consummation of 
time. Then will the harvest be gathered in. Then will the reapers 
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gather up first the cockle, that is to say, the wicked, and bind it into 
bundles to burn, but will gather up the wheat, that is to say, the 
just, into the barn of the Great Sower. Immediately we perceive 
that in the field, which is the world, there are two contending forces, 
one the lover, the other the hater, of mankind, one the friend, the 
other the enemy. Who this enemy is the Lord himself tells us: 
“and the enemy that sowed the tares is the devil.” Christ mentions 
him distinctly as the foe. In this age there are those who laugh at 
the idea of a personal enemy, whose incessant labor is to undo the 
work of Christ and the Church. No personal devil exists, they 
exclaim. What does our faith teach? Is there a spiritual world? 
Are the beings who constitute it physical entities real as we are? 
To which we make answer: 


I. Existence of Angel-World. It exists. The very word of 
Christ in to-day’s Gospel is assurance enough. The enemy is the 
devil. One who does unmistakable deeds, produces real effects. 
Scripture speaks of angels of light, friends, sons of God by their 
spiritual nature, not by grace, as sometimes Holy Writ calls the 
just. These angels see God—face to face. 

They are of an order superior to'men. Witness their deeds as 
chronicled in Scripture: “ Bless the Lord all ye his angels, you that 
are mighty in strength and execute his word, harkening to the 
voice of his orders” (Ps. cii. 20; see Gen. iii. 24, IV. Kings 19-35, 
Josue v. 13). 

II. Fallen Angels. We have the dogmatic utterance of the 
Fourth Lateran Council: “The devil and other demons were 
created good by God, but they were made by themselves evil.” 
Evil throughout the entirety of their being. They exist. They 
fell. “I saw Satan like lightning falling from heaven ” (Luke x. 18, 
II. Peter ii. 4, Apoc. xii. 7). 

These fallen angels are always opposed to God and God’s 
plans and filled with implacable hate of us—body and soul. 

They have lost none of their physical power, and were they un- 
chained would and could destroy the world and all in it. An angel 
in a night slew in the camp of the Assyrians a hundred and eighty- 
five thousand (IV. Kings xix. 35). Their aim is to seduce the 
world (Apoc. xii. 9). 

Their rage against us is of the fiercest: “ Your adversary the 
devil as a roaring lion goeth about seeking whom he may devour ” 
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(I. Peter v. 8). He is thus characterized by Christ: “ He was a 
murderer from the beginning and he stood not in the Truth, be- 
cause Truth is notin him . . . for he is a liar and the father 
thereof” (John viii. 44). 

He lies in all things. In the physical order he lies = magic, etc. 
In the mental order he lies = heresies. In the moral order he 
lies = illusions, temptations. 

Therefore : 

III. We must be on our guard. The price of salvation is eternal 
vigilance. Watch and pray always. Still be not afraid. He con- 
quers and enslaves us only in proportion as we surrender. How 
much sway has the “enemy” over us? What is to be done to 


throw off his yoke? The fallen angels are our foes; but remember 
the world of the faithful angels! A whole city of friends. To 
them will be assigned the task of gathering the harvest. May they 
find us among the just. Propitiate them, “for it is written that he 
hath given his angels charge over thee and in their hands shall 
they bear thee up lest thou dash thy foot against a stone” (Matt. 
iv. 6). 





THE DUTIES OF PARENTS. 
BY THE REV. P. A. SHEEHAN, D.D., DONERAILE. 


“Set your hearts on all the words which I testify to you this day; which 
you shall command your children to observe and to do.”—Deut. xxxii. 46. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Responsibility of Parents. 1. Compared with Guardian 
Angels. 2. With Priests. 3. The Worth of a Soul. 
II. The Soul of the Child. Baptismal Innocence. Natural Faith and 
Piety. 
III. Scandal from parents. What the loss of innocence means. 
Exhortation.—Keep the children saints. 


There is no one, dear brethren, who has not felt from time to time 
how awful are the responsibilities that are imposed upon Christians 
in this world. It is often a relief to rush away from the agony of 
meditation to the distractions of the world, just as it is a mercy 
on the part of God to wean us from morbid thoughts about this 
world and the next by the practical questions that arise before us 
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every moment to be solved. It is, dear brethren, an awful thing to 
have a soul to save, it is the most momentous business about which 
anv one could be employed, it is the most solemn mission that could 
be undertaken, it is the most burdensome responsibility that could 
be incurred. The alternative proposed to us is so dreadful, and our 
chances fluctuate so often, the nature that misleads us being at 
one moment triumphant, and at another the grace that is to save 
us, that if we do not wilfully blind ourselves our lives here on 
earth must be spent in a state of constant apprehension and fear. 
And if this be said of those who have only their own souls to save, 
what shall be said of those, to whose charge are committed the 
souls of others, who have undertaken the responsibility of saving 
those souls who have cast in their lot, as it were, with the fates of 
others and virtually make a contract with God to bring those souls 
to His feet in heaven and there accept a common reward, or to suffer 
the penalty of eternal banishment from God with those souls, whom 
they have robbed of the happiness of seeing God for ever. I am 
not speaking, dear brethren, of priests, I am speaking of those whose 
responsibility is greater than that of any priest, the fathers and 
mothers of families. 

Like all sacred and sublime offices the care of children involves 
the most serious and solemn responsibilities. The duties of any 
office become serious in proportion to its dignity. The higher God 
exalts us, the more does God expect from us in return. And if 
this be true, how serious are the duties of parents, who, in regard 
to the souls under their care are the vicegerents of God, the 
guardians of treasures, which God has bought at the dear price of 
the Blood of His Son. They have been deputed to train up these 
souls and fit them for heaven, and to win countless victories for 
God by foiling the efforts of the arch enemy to get possession of 
them. The parents of a family are to that family in the flesh what 
the guardian angels of the family are in the spirit. A spirit is 
selected by God at our birth to be ever present at our side, to whisper 
inspirations, to breathe warnings into our ears, to shield us from 
evil, to lead us to God; but we need, too, a being of flesh and blood 
like ourselves, with sympathies corresponding to ours, with a heart 
that can feel for us, with a mind to direct us, and that is the father 
or mother whom God has given us. Such then in regard to God 
and to souls are the dignities and duties of parents. In the eyes 
of the Church they are auxiliaries, whose importance it would be 
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difficult to exaggerate. To them the Church looks to train up in 
a way befitting their exalted vocation those who are to be its future 
members, and who are to bear its name and profess its doctrines 
before the world. Individual worth or external appearances are not 
at all necessary to the well-being of the Church; but the Church 
does expect of its members that they prove themselves worthy 
of the name they bear and the professions they make. And she 
looks to parents to educate their children according to her spirit. 
These principles being established, the primary vocation of a father 
and mother is to make the children saints. Everything else must 
be subordinated to that. Every consideration must yield to that. It 
is the solemn duty of parents to propose that object to themselves 
and to attain it, no matter what sacrifice is made. Worldly considera- 
tions, worldly views, worldly ambitions must not be allowed for 
an instant to distract the attention of parents from that first, chief, 
most necessary duty of training the souls of their children in the love 
and service of God. They owe that duty to God, and they owe it to 
their children. They owe it to God, for they are only His deputies, 
His servants; and if they fail to do the work He has committed 
to them, that is, if they fail to make His children saints for heaven, 
they are guilty of as flagrant injustice toward God as a servant who 
here upon earth would destroy, or squander, or steal the property 
of his master. They owe it to their children, because it is a duty 
just as imperative as to give them food, drink, clothing, and what- 
ever is necessary for the support of the body. Oh, dear brethren, 
no words can express what I have in my mind this moment. I 
would to heaven that I could bring you to think as I think myself. 
I do not know how to express my sense of the awful obligations of 
parents. It is above all human language. There is not a priest 
in the world this moment that has not an overpowering sense of 
his awful responsibilities. He can only bear to think of it in his 
moments of meditation and then act upon his resolutions. It was 
dinned into his ears from the moment he took his Latin grammar 
into his hands, until he was told it in words that burned into his 
heart when he knelt at the foot of his bishop and was clothed in the 
awful power of the priesthood. In sermons, in lectures, in passing 
instructions, in meditation, in his books of theology, in his books 
of devotion; from the lips of his professor in class, from the lips 
of his fellow-students even at the time of recreation, from the lips 
of his confessor in the sacred tribunal; in the texts that were writ- 
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ten around the walls of his college; above all in that ever present 
crucifix so eloquent of the love of God for souls,—so eloquent 
of the awful justice of God upon soul-destroyers one lesson was 
taught ; and that was the value of a human soul, and the awful duties 
of those to whom the care even of a single soul is confided. The 
last words on which his eyes rested in the books that were familiar 
to him was that terrible sentence of St: Paul’s: “ Neither doth 
any man take the honor to himself but he that is called by God as 
Aaron was.” ‘The last words of his confessor were, “ Go forward, 
my child, but in fear and trembling.” The last words of the bishop, 
“Dearly beloved, again and again you ought to consider, what 
a burden it is, which to-day you seek to bear, think of it, whilst 
there is time, and if still you persevere in your determination, in 
the name of God approach hither.” Now why did these men use 
such solemn monitions? Was it not cruel to suggest such terrible 
reflections to those whose own thoughts were hard enough to bear? 
Why, but because these holy men saw with the clear vision of 
sanctity into the depths of eternity; they looked through and be- 
yond the phantoms of flesh and blood of this world and saw things 
in their only true light, that is with the light of heaven shining 
upon them from above, and the fire of hell glaring upon them 
from beneath. And what did they see? They saw the beauty of the 
soul, as it looks to the eyes of God, they measured the value of the 
soul by the price that God set upon it. They saw that it needed 
the effort of God’s omnipotence to create it, and then when it be- 
came blurred and defaced by sin, that it needed the blood of Jesus 
Christ Himself to restore its beauty. For it the sacraments were 
instituted and the Church; in a word, it was the work of God which 
He loved, upon which He had lavished His mercy and His graces, 
which He purposed to bring to heaven, and he was handing it 
over to the priests of His Church with all the anxiety of a father 
to preserve it as spotless as He has given it to them. Furthermore, 
they knew well what infinite capabilities there are in the soul for 
joy or for pain; how terrible is the anguish of a soul; how over- 
whelming is remorse ; how sensitive the soul is about its own honor; 
what a fearful degradation there is in self-contempt; and they felt 
that in some measure, at least, it rested with the priest of God to 
prevent sin, and all that anguish and remorse and shame, and there- 
fore they repeated their warnings that God would demand an 
account of their stewardship, and the soul would demand justice 
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for its own sins and for graces prevented. Were these warnings 
extravagant? No. Were the duties of the priests exaggerated? 
No. It was only the barest truth that was told them. And, 
dear brethren, if I repeated all these solemn warnings and admo- 
nitions, day after day for years from this altar, if I applied 
to parents the very words that are addressed to priests, if I insisted 
on the duties of parents alone and spoke of no other Christian 
duties, I should not think myself guilty of extravagance, and if 
my words on this subject alone were listened to, I should think 
myself successful beyond all expectation. 

You will ask then what do I require? And I answer that I re- 
quire of parents that they understand the importance and the 
sublimity of their duties, and then that they act upon that knowledge. 


- I would have them remember that when they receive their child 


fresh and pure from the waters of baptism, they contract the most 
solemn engagements with God to keep that child for Him and 
for Him alone. It is a poor little stray soul which the love of God 
has found. He has bought it back by paying for it drop after drop 
of the Blood of His own Son, and if it were dear to Him in the 
beginning because it was the work of His hands, it is tenfold dearer 
to Him now because His Son suffered for it. No care, therefore, 


_ that can be expended on the soul of that child can be deemed ex- 


” 


cessive. Let it be taught the words “ Jesus and Mary” even be- 
fore it can understand them; the poor undeveloped intellect can 
bear no fruit as yet, but it may contain the seeds of much fruit 
hereafter ; let its hands be mechanically raised to heaven; God will 
accept the very gesture of prayer for the prayer itself; and at that 
most critical time when reason is beginning to dawn in the child, 
let the mother be careful that its first thoughts be given to God, 
that they be not allowed to grovel upon earth even for a moment; 
but let the child be educated in the habit of doing everything under 
the eyes of God, and referring all its thoughts and words and actions 
to Him. Every child is holy; holiness is natural to childhood. 
During the period of childhood the Holy Ghost rests in complete, 
undisturbed possession of the soul. There is not a single obstacle 
opposed to God’s graces; they flow in upon the soul in a stream 
that is never stopped even by venial sin. The innocence of heaven 
is in the soul of the child; and it has not a thought or aspiration 
that does not tend to God. Speak to it of pious things; it drinks 
in your lessons with avidity. That little soul is no stranger to God, 
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or to His Blessed Mother, or to the Divine Infant; Faith is 
natural to it. It needs no long, difficult explanations to take in 
every revealed Christian mystery. The mystery of God made Man, 
and of Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament are familiar to it. They 
are believed with all the firmness of Divine Faith. Piety is natural 
to it. Its prayers are not a duty but a pleasure; it listens with 
unaffected delight to pious conversation, the glories of God or His 
Blessed Mother, the happiness of virtue, the lives of the saints. 
Earth and earthly things are strangers to it. It does-not understand 
them; and the peace of God is therefore reigning upon that soul 
and it is written upon the features of the child. Only a little care 
is needed, a little care in seconding the efforts of God, only a little 
guidance, to show it what to avoid; only a little caution in remov- 
ing the occasion of sin; only a little trouble to preserve it in its 
most blessed ignorance of earth and the world and sin, and it might 
pass through the world unstained, and carry its baptismal innocence 
to heaven. Baptismal innocence! How many understand that 
word? How many appreciate that best and holiest gift of God? 
How many mothers set themselves to the task of preserving the 
baptismal innocence of their children? Rather must it not be said 
in our time that Christian or rather un-Christian mothers set them 
deliberately to the task of destroying the innocence of their chil- 
dren. What words are children accustomed to hear? Conversa- 
tion that is either frivolous or sinful. What are the first exhi- 
bitions they see? Plays and pantomimes. They are taken to the 
theater before they are brought to the Church. It is much better 
that they should be clever than pious; much better to carry off the 
prizes of the world than the prizes of heaven; much better to be 
taught to idolize themselves than to adore God. The evil that is 
in the soul is carefully developed by the parent; the devil that was 
crushed and destroyed in the soul of the child by Emmanuel is 
summoned out and enthroned again and feted and honored; dis- 
obedience is laughed at; disrespect is humbly borne by the foolish 
parent because the child is so clever; the gray hairs are shamed 
and the parent never blushes at his dishonor; a premium is set 
upon stubbornness and ill-temper and obstinacy. Later on, the 
broken-hearted father or mother comes to the priest, and asks him 
to repair the ruin which has been made of his child’s soul. But it 
is too late. 

Dear brethren, mortal sin in any one is bad enough. But the first 
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mortal sin of the child ought to provoke God to create a new hell 
not for the poor victim, but for those who led it into sin. There is 
something inexpressibly painful in contemplating the relapse of 
a poor sinner after confession upon confession into the same sins. 
His utter helplessness under the tyranny of a bad passion, the 
ruin he brings upon himself, and the fearful dishonor he does to 
God are painful beyond all powers of expression. But these are 
not to be compared for an instant with the first ruin of the soul of 
a child. That is the most horrible catastrophe that heaven or 
earth can witness. Again God’s designs are frustrated, again He 
is disappointed, defeated, dishonored. He said that He would at 
least have that child to Himself; He would have that soul to love 
Him perfectly. Men in general only give Him the remains of 
broken, ruined, wasted lives; but He will have this soul entirely to 
Himself, that the sight of its innocence might relieve His Sacred 
Heart from the burden which men are forever heaping upon it. 
He has labored for that soul, suffered for it, sent His angels to 
guard it, He would take it to Himself in its innocence if He may, 
but He can not; He watches over it with intense anxiety, hoping, 
desiring that its innocence may not be sullied. And who comes 
between God and the child? Who is impious enough to break that 
sacred union? Most often, the very guardians of that child’s in- 
nocenec of a soul that never has been at enmity with God. That 
their children into the occasions of sin. It is they who grieve 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus, and it is they who first teach their chil- 
dren the unutterable misery of self-contempt, remorse, regret for 
a good that can never be recovered. For baptismal innocence, once 
lost, is lost for ever. God Himself could not restore it. Penance 
brings back innocence, but it is not baptismal innocence, the in- 
nocence of a soul that never has been at enmity with God. That 
priceless gift once lost by mortal sin is irrecoverable. No prayers, 
no penance will bring it back; for eternity that soul will have to 
lament that it had the misfortune of having been at enmity with 
God. It may afterward atone for its sin with bitter penances; 
it may learn to love God most truly and tenderly; but its relations 
with God are changed; it can never look upon God as can the soul 
that has never offended Him; it can never console itself with the 
blessed assurance that it has kept its baptismal vows inviolate, and 
never caused a shadow to pass over the face of God in heaven. 

Here, therefore, dear brethren, is your vocation. Make your 
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children saints. Train yourselves in the knowledge of these truths 
I have spoken until you can say with as much truth as the mother 
of St. Louis, “ My son, I had rather see you dead, than know you 
to have offended God by one mortal sin.” Teach them to love 
virtue by showing its beauty to them in your own lives; let them 
live as long as possible without the knowledge of vice, and when 
you can no longer conceal from them the truth that vice does exist 
show them its hideousness and teach them to hate it. Develop in 
them the love of God which they have brought from heaven, destroy 
in them whatever evil was left by sin. Teach them to love the 
Blessed Mother, the saints, their religion. Bring them up in the 
habit of coming to Church frequently, of attending not only the 
Mass of obligation on Sunday, but the daily devotions in Church; 
make morning and night prayers the regular daily exercise that 
can never be dispensed with. Repress firmly and strongly the first 
motions of evil; teach them reverence for yourselves and for holy 
things, for reverence is the foundation of all religion; make them 
obedient and respectful to superiors, gentle and amiable to all with- 
out exception. If you have alms to give, let your children give 
them; teaching them that in the poor we have an ever present 
image of Christ. Teach them to see God in everything; and above 
all, keep them from bad or even indifferent companions. Dearly 
beloved, let me repeat it at the risk of wearying you. God has con- 
fided to you treasures whose worth is known only to Himself. You 
possess a terrible power for good or for evil. If you bring up your 
children in piety and holiness, your work does not end with your 
lives. Your children growing up models of piety will edify others, 
bring honor upon the Church and draw many souls to God. But 
the works of the wicked are also traced after them for generations. 
The devil has agents enough and God has enemies enough in the 
world. The people of God ought not to add to the numbers. 
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TWENTY-SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
SKETCH FOR SHORT SERMON. 
SPIRITUAL PROGRESS. 

BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN, SAVANNAH, GA. 


“ But when it is grown up it is greater than all the herbs.”—Matt. xiii. 32. 


Iniroduction.—This Thirteenth Chapter of St. Matthew is strik- 
ingly a chapter of parables. There are the parables of the Sower, 
the Cockle, the mustard seed, the hidden treasure, the pearl merchant, 
and the net cast into the sea. Then the picture on the canvas of this 
chapter. Christ—the ship—the sea—the multitude on the shore! 
Certainly a beautiful and impressive scene. All these parables point 
in the same direction. They all tell of the priceless Church without 
spot or wrinkle—of the Salutariness of its teaching, of the import- 
ance of remembering that the Church stands for Christ, and to its 
words we must bring docility and attention. To-day’s lesson is to 
be taken from the parable of the mustard seed. It foreshadows the 
growth of the Church—its wonderful development—how if un- 
fettered, unimpeded, it would shelter in its branches all men—the 
lofty genius and the simple, lowly mind. Pass from that remarkable 
expansion of the Church to our own individual progress. As the 
Church grows so may we perfect ourselves, until we reach the full 
stature of the true Christian, who is another Christ. We must 
advance in the spirit—rise to high, to the highest level of all the 
virtues, because 


I. Progress is a law of God. He makes nothing complete and 
to man He has prescribed a standard to which he is to uplift him- 
self. View development in al! the kingdoms—the rough matter be- 
comes the crystal, diamond, the acorn the oak, or better, the smallest 
. seed—the mustard seed—when it is grown up is greater than 
all the herbs. This law applies to us in the physical, mental, 
moral—chiefly the moral order. The law is to fructify within us 
the seed planted by baptism and fertilized by other sacraments till 
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we bend under the weight of good deeds, words, thoughts. Ever 
onward and upward. “Be ye perfect as your heavenly Father is 
perfect ” (Matt. v. 48). “The path of the just as a shining light 
goeth forward and increaseth even to perfect day” (Prov. iv. 18). 
“T have appointed you that you go and bring forth fruit and that 
your fruit should remain ” (John xv. 16). Not only the law is clear 
but pitches the standard so high that our spiritual progress will 
continue for all eternity. We are to see Him as He is and to be as 
He is. We are to be sharers in the divine nature (I. John iii. 2). 
As only the clean of heart shall see Him, the process of purification 
ends when? 

II. Helps to this Progress. It is not in ourselves but in God 
this progress—it is the change of the right hand of God. We may 
make this advance first because we must—it is law. We may be- 
cause we have the means. 1. The grace of God with whom and 
in whom we can do all things. “ Without me you can do nothing ” 
(John xv. 5). Itis just as true that with Him we can do everything. 

2. Christ as the cause of our progress, the author of grace, whose 
blood is flowing in the sacraments—Christ is ours. He bequeathed 
Himself to us a legacy—the light, the heat, the food of our spiritual 
life. 

3. Christ not only the author of our progress if we resist not His 
influence—but our model. 

4. The example of the saints. 

These are the interior and exterior resources of spiritual advance- 
ment. Again: progress is within our reach, and such progress! 
and so befitting our human nature, its origin, its destiny. 

III. Evils of Retrogression. No growth is stagnation—weeds, 
miasma, slime. If we advance not, we go back, for we are at the 
mercy of a rude stream. No growth and we have countergrowth— 
of the passions, of all evil instincts. No growth means barrenness 
the ground is cumbered, the cutting down and the casting into the 
fire follow. What is our condition? How may we discover it? how 
may we adjust ourselves to standards? Glance in the mirror of the 
law of God and the Church. (See Collect of the Sunday and the 
Post Communion and the Epistle.) 
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INTERCESSORY PRAYER IN THE CHURCH. 
BY THE REV. THOMAS F. BURKE, C.S.P., NEW YORK. 


_ “We give thanks to God always for you all; making remembrance of you 
in our prayers without ceasing.”—I. Thess. i. 2. (Epistle of the day.) 


SYNOPSIS.—1. As St. Paul prayed for the Thessalonians, so the Church 
always prays for her members. 2. Prayer is a necessary portion of our 
religion. It is founded upon our belief in (a) God’s providential care of 
men, (b) man’s freedom of will, and (c) man’s need of God’s grace. 
3. By word and example Jesus Christ taught the duty of prayer. 4. Our 
prayers must be for others as well as for ourselves; such prayers are 
answered. 5. The Church, as the guardian of all, prays for all. The 
special advantages to be derived from her intercession, and 6. The duty 
.of uniting our prayers with those that ascend to heaven from the Church, 
especially in her great act of worship, the Mass. 


1. Standing upon the shore of the St. Lawrence, my dear breth- 
ren, just at the edge of the city of Montreal, there is a small church 
atop of which rises a statue of the Blessed Virgin that faces the 
waters. Mary is represented as gazing out over the great river as if 
to protect those who sail upon its bosom and at the same time 
her hands are outstretched toward heaven imploring that pro- 
tection from the God who alone can give it. While I gazed upon 
this evidence of faith and love the thought came to me that this 
statue was typical of the attitude of the Church toward her children. 
She is always guiding them in the name of God and always making 
intercession for them before God who alone can answer her prayers. 
Thus did St. Paul and his companions, as seen from the words of 
our text, thank God for the benefits bestowed upon the Thessalonians 
and likewise pray for their perseverance in the good they had re- 
ceived. From the very beginning the Church has been thus solici- 
tous for the welfare of those entrusted to her care. She thanks 
God; she petitions God; she implores His mercy upon us all. A 
thought, therefore, is this, worthy of our consideration, that we 
have in the prayers of the Catholic, the Universal Church, a power- 
ful means of intercession which we should appreciate more than, 
I fear, we usually do. 

2. If we believe at all in prayer and its answer, surely we can 
see how valuable and far-reaching must be the petition that*the 
Church, speaking for millions of souls, sends up to God. Prayer 
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is the necessary concomitant of supernatural religion; and its pos- 


. sibility and necessity are denied only by those who question the 


existence of the supernatural. For us, therefore, who are blessed 
by God in that we are members of His true Church, prayer should 
be the most frequent act of our lives. Why is this? Consider 
what we believe. We believe, in accordance with the great facts 
of revelation, not that God is a Being who stands apart and mani- 
fests no interest in the welfare of His intelligent creatures upon 
earth, but that He is One who has at heart the salvation of each 
soul; who is interested not merely in the general outcome of the 
universe but who also extends His hand of benediction and care over 
each particular human being. We believe the word of Jesus Christ: 
“Your Father knoweth you have need of all these things,” and in 
the promise: “ Seek ye therefore first the kingdom of God and his 
justice, and all these things shall be added unto you.” We believe, 
therefore, that in our Heavenly Father we have One Who is ready 
to hearken unto our voice, to listen to our pleadings, to our tales 
of affliction, to our cries of distress and need. 

We know furthermore, principally from the testimony of our 
own conscience, that we are possessed of freedom of will; that for 
the greater reward and the more resplendent beauty of our service 
God has determined that it should be freely given; we recognize 
at once the wonderful dignity and the terrible responsibility of this 
possession. It is not given to any other earthly creature to serve 
God as man can serve Him; nor is it given to any other to lose God 
as man can lose Him. At stake therefore is the eternal possession or 
the eternal loss of God. 

We are convinced also that, since man’s fall, the will of man is 
drawn from God by temptation and by the false attractiveness of 
sin, that it is allured from that service which the mind and the heart 
proclaim to be the one fitting object of its acts. Where then is 
our strength? Our strength is in the God that loves us. Our 
strength is in the gifts of strength that He can bestow. Our 
strength is in our weakness; our recognition of our dependence 
upon God. Our strength is in prayer. For prayer implies and 
embraces the deepest and most fundamental acts of religion: faith 
and hope and love, and all these three bespeak our acknowledgment 
of God’s supremacy. To worship God, to thank God, to beg God’s 
forgiveness, to petition God’s favors, these are acts of prayer; acts 
by which the soul of man mounts above the planes of earth to 
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higher realms where it can come close to God its Maker. Prayer 
is a manifestation of man’s littleness and man’s dignity. If he 
be the only creature that needs to pray, it must be remembered 
that he is the only one that is privileged to pray. It is indeed the 
consciousness of his own weakness but it is at the same time the 
consciousness of his immortality that forces him to pray. To bow 
the head and to bend the knee and, what these outward acts indi- 
cate, to submit the heart and will are evidences of lowliness, but 
of a lowliness that carries with it an immeasurable blessing in that 
the soul, by its submission, is enabled to rise upon the wings of 
faith from its earthly abode to regions where it can with child- 
like affection speak to God. 

3. Intimately connected with religion, even in its primary 
dictates, is the duty of prayer. Our Blessed Saviour insisted upon 
this duty in word and example throughout His life. “ Lord teach 
us how to pray,” was the request of His apostles, and He answered 
the request by giving the most beautiful prayer that was ever 
uttered. No prayer will go unheeded, for He has given us the 
word: “ And I say to you, ask and it shall be given you; seek and 
you shall find; knock and it shall be opened to you. For every one 
that asketh, receiveth; and he that seeketh findeth; and to him that 
knocketh it shall be opened.” (Luke 11. 9-10.) His whole life, as 
if teaching us to pray always, was a life of prayer. When trouble 
and affliction sought Him out, He went into the mountain to pray; 
when men admired His wonderful works and in their enthusiasm 
would make Him their king, He escaped from the multitude and went 
apart into the wilderness to pray; when trial was upon Him and 
especially His last great Agony, He sought consolation in prayer, 
while on the cross His last words were words of prayer; “ Father 
into thy hands I commend my spirit.” Yes, let men with the world’s 
learning theorize as they may about the uselessness of prayer: let 
so called philosophers point out how, in their minds, prayer is 
against the unchangeable laws of nature, let them in their 
imaginings, attempt to prove how it is impossible for God to heed 
any petition that His creatures may make, the facts remain un- 
touched, that, from the beginning of the world, prayers have been 
answered again and again and that Jesus Christ, our Lord and 
Saviour, God and man, insisted upon this primary duty of His 
intelligent creatures. All the dreamings that would discountenance 
religion, all the high-sounding phrases. of men that would seek 
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to sap the faith of devoted souls become as mere chaff upon the 
wind beside the “thanks be to God” rising from out the fervent 
heart that has spoken to God and has heard the answer. All the 
theories of a material philosophy fade into insignificance beside the 
one simple fact of a crucifix erected as a crown to nature’s beauty, 
or within the sacred confines of the House of God, speaking the 
thankfulness for the prayer that has been heard. 

4. Man is made for prayer; as he is made for God; nor does his 
duty in this matter end with himself. If we are taught to pray, 
none the less are we taught to pray for others. “The prayer 
of the just man availeth much,” says Holy Writ. Our Blessed 
Lord, with the dread vision of His cruel death immediately be- 
fore Him, prayed not only for His chosen ones but for all men of all 
times. In answer to Abraham’s prayer God would have spared 
Sodom: for David’s prayer He forgot the sin of Israel; for Moses’ 
prayer He held back His smiting justice from the idolaters; for 
the prayer of St. Paul He saved the shipwrecked; and throughout 
all the history of man upon earth, there is no fact more palpable, 
except to the eyes that will not see, than the efficacy of intercessory 
prayer. 

But oh! the prayers, especially the prayers for others that are 
unanswered! No—do not say unanswered; but that seem to re- 
main unanswered. How often do we pray and pray for some 
afflicted one, wounded in body or in soul; for some one close unto 
us by the ties of relationship or love; for some one who has tasted 
the dregs of iniquity ; for some one who has lost the gift of faith,— 
and across the space between this world and the great unknown 
there comes no answer. Ah! sometimes we are impatient. We 
do not ask as we should. We are forgetful of that holy importunity 
in prayer upon which our Blessed Lord insisted. We fail to knock 
again and again at the gates of God’s loving mercy until our 
ceaseless cry compels an answer. Sometimes we beg for that which 
we know not; and were it granted would prove our undoing. God 
hears the cry but gives a different answer; “ And which of you 
if he ask his father bread, will he give him a stone? or a fish, will 
he for a fish give him a serpent? or if he shall ask an egg will he reach 
him a scorpion?” The unanswered prayer, in the terminology of men, 
often means the prayer that is answered differently from the way in 
which we would have it answered, and better because it is answered 
according to God’s good judgment. No prayer rightly offered 
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for another’s good will remain unheard. The grace will be forth- 
coming in God’s time; and if then the grace is refused the fault 
is not His. Especially is this so when we pray for those who never 
had, or who have lost or grown weak in the faith. It may be 
with the quickness of the lightning’s flash that the message comes 
and is heeded; it may be in the revelation that some mighty 
affliction begets that the light dawns; it may be when this. human 
soul is bowed down in grief that imperiously cries out for God 
that the answer is granted; it may be when the terrors of the 
elements proclaim, as the thunders of Sinai, their ruler; or in 


nature’s vast solitudes of. forest and mountain and sea, or in the 


undisturbed silence of a little wayside church when one is forced 
to kneel and worship that the supernatural power of God acts, 
and the soul, for which we prayed, subduing its pride, bowing down 
under a necessity that knows no resistance, yields itself up and 
asks, as one who was conquered of old: “ Lord, what wilt thou have 
me to do?” 

5. The Kingdom of God upon earth, His Church, like the true 
mother that she is, is always praying for her children. The words 
of St. Paul she speaks to us: “ We give thanks to God always 
for you all; making remembrance of you in our prayers without 
ceasing.” Like unto her Divine Master and Founder, her heart 
yearns for human souls; and is ever soliciting the mercy of heaven. 
If God hearkens to the prayer that rises from the soul of even one 
of His children, will He not give even a readier ear to the united 
anthem of the praise of millions, and the irresistible plea of the 
countless voices that are represented in the prayer of the Church? In 
the Divine promise: “ Whatsoever you shall loose upon earth, shall 
be loosed also in heaven,” did not our Saviour include the power 
of intercession? If He can not resist the pleading voice of one of 
His servants, how can He refuse to hear the cry of His Church? 

And so she has always prayed for her children. In their name 
she has spoken their homage and their love, their sorrow and their 
dependence, their thanksgiving and their petitions. In fact all her 
services are manifestations of the spirit of prayer that abides in 
her; and of that solicitude for the individual soul’s welfare for 
eternity. Mayhap, when occasion and circumstance warrant, she 
prays to God, the Master of all things, for temporal favors, for 
natural blessings, but these are ever subordinate to her one aim, 
her one work, the sanctification of each soul and the securing of 
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its eternal goal and destiny. The remembrance of us that she 
makes in her prayers is that we may know God and love Him. 
In the mementoes daily offered for the living and the dead; in the 
masses of Requiem so frequently sent up for the repose of the de- 
parted; in the beautiful service of Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament; in the all-embracing prayers chanted at her altars on 
Good Friday, in the Feasts of All Souls and of All Saints, we have 
but a few of the many instances of the intercessory prayer of the 
Kingdom of Christ on earth that goes up to the throne of the King 
in heaven. 

6. The members of a religious community share in the benefits 
accruing to the prayers of the whole body: the members in a 
Sodality or League or any devotional body participate in the prayers 
of all: in like manner every Catholic is not left to his own indi- 
vidual efforts, but, through his membership in the Church, he 
obtains entrance into the treasury of which she is the guardian; 
he becomes the object of her solicitude; he shares in the favors 
that are granted to her as to the Kingdom of Christ on earth. 
From this sublime fact and mighty truth, one lesson at least we 
can derive, that of the union of our prayers with those of the Church 
that is making remembrance of us in her prayers without ceasing. 
Whatever the favor we desire, whether for ourselves or for others, 
whether spiritual or temporal, whether for a stronger faith or a 
better morality, our request will go before heaven’s Throne, 
strengthened a hundred and a thousand fold, if it be united with the 
voice of the Church. In that greatest act of religion, entrusted to her 
care from the beginning, now surrounded by her grand liturgy, 
guarded by her with a jealously surpassing that of the King for his 
throne or the miser for his gold, in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, 
the legacy of Christ’s love to her sanctuaries, the Church has a prayer 
which must be heard. Does your soul desire to offer the prayer 
of worship and homage and yet aware of its own unworthiness, 
hesitate. It should not hesitate, for it can unite, together with the 
Church, its praise with the praise of Jesus Christ and no canticle 
of glory can be sweeter than His before the throne of His Father. 

Does your soul long to render thanks to the Bestower of all the 
goods and all the blessings of life and yet, knowing that it is at the 
best poor and ungrateful, fear to raise its voice. Let it, together 
with the Church, unite its thanksgiving with the Holy Eucharist, 
and the song will ascend to heaven mightier than the “ Magnificat.” 
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Does your soul, perhaps deep in the mire of sin, despair of God’s 
pardon, or does it fear it can not atone for its offenses. Let it 
send up its plea in the voice of the Church united with the Divine 
Victim in the Mass, and the answer will come as surely as it came 
upon Calvary, “ This day thou shalt be with me in Paradise.” 

Does your soul desire God’s blessings and favors, and yet, know- 
ing these are not deserved, draw back from making the petition? 
Let it send up its cry for mercy and for favor through the Church 
uniting its prayer with Jesus Christ in the Mass, and the answer 
must come, for the Victim Himself has said: “ Whatsoever you ask 
the Father in my name, that he will give unto you.” 

This is one of the privileges of membership in the Catholic 
Church. When, therefore, you kneel in prayer, at home or in 
church; when you assist at the divine services, especially 
at the holy sacrifice of the Mass; when you come before 
the altar in the joyousness of youth or in the loneliness of 
old age; when you come with the crown of success upon 
the brow or with the sting of failure in your breast; when you come 
in gladness and rejoicing or in tears and sadness; when you come 
before the toil of the day is begun or after the heat and labor have 
past; when you come in the calm peace of the spirit or in trial and 
temptation and trouble; remember that the offering of prayer that 
you place before your God finds a sympathetic echo and an added 
force in your Church, that is making remembrance of you in her 
prayers without ceasing. 





TWENTY-SEVENTH AND LAST SUNDAY AFTER 
PENTECOST. 


SKETCH FOR SHORT SERMON. 
THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD’S WILL. 
BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN, SAVANNAH, GA. 


“ That ye may be filled with the knowledge of his will.”—Coloss. i. 9. 


Introduction.—The epistle just read reveals the warm heart and 
apostolic spirit of St. Paul. His desire is to spend himself for the 
Church. The aim of his heroic efforts is summed up in the prayer 
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with which he begins his Epistle to the Colossians—the new and 
fervent followers of Christ. What he works for in all his journey- 
ings is that the will of God may be known and done—that they 
have wisdom and all spiritual understanding, that they may walk 
worthy of God, be fruitful in every good work and increase in the 
knowledge of God. All this he labors for and he crowns all his 
fatigue and sacrifices with incessant and earnest prayer that the will 
of God may be made manifest in their lives. If men only knew, in 
the sense of the apostle, the will of God with increasing knowledge 
how different in every way would they be. To be all right with 
men is well but not necessary, but it is essential that all should be 
right between us and God. The first step toward becoming stead- 
fast, loyal friends of the Almighty is to know His will. 


I. God’s Will. What is it? It is one of His perfections. It 
is God Himself expressing His wishes, His desires, His yearnings, 
His authority. It speaks out the decrees of His wisdom and His 
goodness. It is perfect in itself, therefore can command only what 
is best in itself and best for us. It is the highest type of highest 
action. It is omnipotent: “ He spoke and they were made” (Ps. 
clxviii. 5). “Our God is in heaven. He hath done all things 
whatsoever he would” (Ps. cxiii.). Jt is irresistible. “ Who re- 
sisteth his will?” (Rom. ix. 19). It is the one will to be adored, the 
one will to be obeyed. It is the standard of all other wills. It is 
the great creating, the great controlling will. “O Lord Almighty 
King, for all things are in Thy power, and there is none that can 
resist Thy will.” Our rational and practical conclusion is Thy will 
be done. 

II. The Knowledge of God’s Will. The knowledge with which 
we are to be filled is not any kind of knowledge. Intimate knowl- 
edge is needed. The better we know it the more easily wil! we obey, 
and adjust our actions according to its mandates. It calls for 
meditation—for meditation chiefly on His law which is the supreme 
expression of His will. ‘ The earth is made desolate because there 
is no one who meditateth in his heart.” “ Let thy thoughts be upon 
the precepts of God and meditate continually on His command- 
ments and he will give thee a heart, and the desire of wisdom 
shall be given to thee” (Eccles. vi. 37). This meditation will en- 
able us to learn (a) the sweetness of the law. “ My yoke is sweet 
and my burden light” (Matt. xi. 30). (b) The fruits of the law. 
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“Tf thou wilt keep the commandments and perform acceptable 
fidelity forever, they shall preserve thee” (Eccles. xv. 16). (c) This 
law is the reflection of God’s perfections, and hence its observance 
makes our lives beautiful and bright and elevated by bringing us 
nearer and making us more and more like unto God. (d) The law 
is life temporal and eternal. 

Conclusion.—Thus we fill ourselves with the knowledge of God’s 
will and we love the law. Consider evils of neglecting God’s will 
which in the end can not be neglected. “ Thy will be done.” 





THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD. 
BY RT. REV. MGR. CANON JOHN S. VAUGHAN, LONDON. 


“That you may increase in the knowledge of God.”—(From the Epistle of 
the day.) 


SYNOPSIS.—1. Knowledge of God. Found in written books, in the book 
of Nature. 2. Its importance. What God is. Our vocation to know Him. 
Love, too, depends on Knowledge. 3. The ways in which God reveals 
Himself. 4. God’s Revelation of Himself through Nature, Scripture, 
Council of Vatican. 5. Analogy between God’s works and products of 
human genius. The work should raise our thoughts to the Artist. 6. Wis- 
dom and Power of God seen in the forming of the human body. No 
human power or accidental arrangement can account for it. Who formed 
the first man? Whence did life begin? 7. In general order demands a 
Designer, Law a Lawgiver. 8. Draw spiritual food from those considera- 
tions. 


The apostle, St. Paul, in the epistle just read, urges us to “ in- 
crease in the knowledge of God.” The science which treats of God 
and His attributes is generally known by the name of Theology. 
Now, theology is found stored up in countless musty folios and 
ponderous books in the libraries of universities, seminaries, col- 
leges and schools. True! But it is also to be found outside these 
human institutions in the open country; in the mountains and 
valleys, in the seas and rivers, in the woods and forests. In fact 
all nature is ever proclaiming the beauty and grandeur of God in 
a hundred thousand tongues, and bearing its witness to His infinite 
wisdom and power. 

And there is no lesson so valuable, so necessary or so delightful 
as the lesson that Nature teaches us, when it lifts our thoughts up 
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toward God whose mere fiat called it into being. For God is in- 
finitely above all other beings; the only selfsubsisting, eternal and 
necessary Being. So immeasurably above all creatures indeed, 
that no attribute whatsoever, no, not even the attribute of existence 
itself can be predicated of any creature, in the sense in which it 
is predicated of God. No being “is”, no being “exists” in the 
sense in which God 1s; in the sense in which God exists. God is the 
sole and absolute and inexhaustible source from which all things, 
whether visible or invisible, whether present or future, whether 
actual or possible, have their rise; and all depend wholly upon 
Him. He is the cause of all: but is caused by none. 

Hence, it is easy to see that to know God is our highest interest, 
and in fact, our very life. Our Lord intimated as much when 
addressing His heavenly Father, He said: “ This is eternal life, 
that they may know thee, the only true God” (John xvii. 3). 
And St. Paul, one of the most enlightened and gifted of all the saints 
that ever walked the earth, does but express a sentiment common 
to them all, when he boasts that he knows nothing “but Jesus 
Christ ”—i. e., God incarnate—“ and him crucified” (I. Cor. ii. 2). 
On the other hand, the Holy Spirit assures us that: “ All men are 
vain, in whom there is not the knowledge of God ” (Wisdom xiii. 1). 
In short, our supreme and essential delight and happiness through- 
out eternity (if, by God’s grace, we are ever admitted into heaven), 
will arise, and must arise from our knowledge of God, and from 
the study and contemplation of His divine perfections. 

The full and complete knowledge of God is, of course, re- 
served for the next life, when we shall see Him, as the Scripture 
expresses it, “ Face to face,” and when we “ shall know, even as 
we are known.” But even now, and in our present state, it is 
absolutely necessary that we should be able to form at least some 
faint and imperfect idea of Him. The truth of this statement may 
easily be inferred from the fact that all supernatural virtue and all 
perfection consists in the love of God. Such love is indeed the 
measure of all sanctity. Our very salvation depends upon this love. 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart,” etc., 
is the first and most essential of all the commandments. But it 
is impossible to love what we do not know. No object—whatso- 
ever—no; not even the highest and the holiest, not even the in- 
finitely Beautiful and the uncreated Good, can awaken within us 
the slightest glimmer of a desire, or stir up in our hearts the least 
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initial feeling of affection, unless that same beauty and goodness 
be presented in some form or another to the mind. “ Nthil volitum, 
nisi cognitum,” is the old scholastic motto. “ Nothing is desired, 
but what is known.” We shall not love God; we shall not desire 
God; nay, we shall not even fear Him, or care to serve Him, un- 
less we contrive, in some measure, to know Him. 

It is because this knowledge is so essential that God deigns in 
His mercy to reveal Himself. There are five great revelations of 
God in this world. God reveals Himself first through our con- 
science, which gives us an intimate knowledge of Him as our law- 
giver and the director of our conduct: the rewarder of the good and 
the punisher of the wicked. Secondly, God reveals Himself through 
the mystery of the Incarnation, speaking to us directly, and with His 
own divine lips, in the human nature which He assumed. Thirdly, 
God reveals Himself in the Holy Scriptures, wherein He addresses 
the world through His inspired prophets, seers, apostles, and 
evangelists. Fourthly, He reveals Himself through His Spouse, 
the Catholic Church, whose infallible voice, ringing over the en- 
tire world, and throughout the centuries, bears witness to Him in all 
ages and in all countries. 

In these four ways He reveals Himself to all Christians: to all 
those who have the gift of divine faith. But there is another, 
a fifth way in which He makes Himself known, not to Christians 
only, but to all men, even the most barbarous, the most depraved, 
the most neglected and uneducated, and that is through the visible 
creation; through physical and material objects that lie around in 
every direction. 

The earth and the whole material universe serve as our temporary 
abode and dwelling place, and supply our corporal needs; but they 
have also a far higher and nobler purpose to fulfil. They have to 
speak to us of God, to reflect His divine attributes, and to proclaim 
His wisdom, His power, His goodness, and His beauty. Hence 
Isaias declares that “the earth is filled with the knowledge of the 
Lord” (Ch. xi. 9). And this is undeniable. Indeed, the visible 
creation, stretching out around us to endless distances upon every 
side, is like some sublime volume written and illustrated by the 
finger of God, in which day by day we can read and study and 
inform ourselves, more and more perfectly, concerning the nature 
and the character of Him who dwells in light inaccessible. By the 
things that are made, the invisible things of God are clearly seen, 
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says St. Paul (Rom. i. 20). And “by the greatness of the beauty 
wall of the creature, the Creator of them may be seen, so as to be 
known thereby,” says the wise man (Bk. of Wisdom xiii. 5). 
That God reveals Himself through Nature is therefore clearly of 
faith. Indeed it has actually been defined by the Vatican Council 
that God may be known by reason: so that the Atheist, if such an 
abortion really exists, is without a valid excuse. 

It is strange that so many should fail to realize the relation be- 
tween the Creator and His works. It is strange that they should 
allow the long years of life to go by without ever rising from the 
contemplation of the visible and the material, to the contemplation 
of the invisible and the spiritual. I maintain that it is strange, for 
the simple reason that no analogous difficulty is experienced in 
detecting the relation existing between human artists and their 
works. If men can at once recognize the genius and ability of a 
human artist by gazing upon his works, why should they not by 
an analogous process learn something of the wisdom and power and 
goodness of the divine Artist by gazing upon His works? 

Centuries have rolled away since Raphael plied his magic brush. 
Yet no one can stand and contemplate his priceless masterpieces, 
even at the present hour, without being made at once sensible of 
the consummate ability, the marvelous taste, the unapproachable 
skill, and artistic touch of the great Italian painter. Nor does the 
world confine itself to mere admiration of the pictures that he 
has bequeathed to it. No! It connects them most intimately with 
their author. While its eyes are riveted upon the canvas, its 
thoughts are fastened on the painter. Men muse, and marvel as 
they muse, at the mind that conceived so sublime a design, and 
at the hand that so faultlessly guided the brush, until they can 
scarce contain themselves, and cry aloud: What a genius! What a 
painter! What power of conception! What unrivaled execution! 
and so forth. 

It is the same when we stand spellbound before some splendid 
piece of architecture, such as a gorgeous palace, or some superb 
cathedral. Here again, we, to some extent, gauge the ability and 
qualities of the man by means of his work. The beauty, the solidity, 
the symmetry, the grandeur, and the fair proportions of the build- 
ing lifting its stately form before us seem to speak to us of the 
originator and the designer; seem to tell us much of his capacity 
and his mental gifts. It is, in fact—so far as it goes—a revelation 
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of the man. If instead of painting and sculpture we take music 
or poetry, or science, it is all the same: for, whatever man applies 
his mind to, he impresses with some touch of his own personality, 
and lights up with some bright ray of his own native genius, so 
that, in studying man’s works, we may in very truth be said to be 
studying man himself. 

Now, just as we can gain a knowledge of man through man’s 
works, so can we gain a knowledge of God through God’s works, 
In this way the material creation becomes a mirror reflecting its 
divine Fashioner, and a true revelation of the Creator Himself, 
God’s works are countless in number and variety. Which of them 
shall we choose, just to illustrate our theme? One of the most 
interesting and beautiful is man himself. Then let us take man. 
What a truly marvelous creation he is! Set on one side, for the 
moment, the nobler part of his being, viz., his soul and all its 
spiritual powers, and consider his lower and purely physical nature, 
namely, his body. Even here we can not but feel that we are touch- 
ing a divine work. A picture by Raphael, or a statue by Michael 
Angelo may certainly reveal some degree of power and skill. But 
what an immeasurably more wonderful thing we contemplate in 
the living, breathing, moving structure of the human form. What 
infinitely greater power, wisdom and skill it denotes in the supreme 
Artist who gave it being. What a stupendous work it is! How 
exquisitely fashioned! How faultlessly proportioned; how won- 
drously complicated, and yet how delicate and fragile, and how 
beautifully pieced together. Though consisting of an innumerable 
number of different parts, each distinct, yet all correlated, never- 
theless there is no confusion, no antagonism, but the most perfect 
order and harmony. A typewriter or a phonograph is a very in- 
genius piece of mechanism, but it is but a rude and clumsy thing 
when compared to the human body. How came it to be? Who 
designed it? Who fashioned it? Perliaps we shall be told: “it 
was the mother.” But is the mother the really efficient cause of the 
body of the child? Is it a fact that she has manufactured it, and 
given it being? In a sense, it may be true, but in a very limited 
and imperfect sense. The mother is merely the instrument—l 
might almost say the blind and unconscious instrument—in the 
hands of another. She is little more in the hands of God, producing 
the child, than the paint brush is in the hands of a Raphael or a 
Domenichino producing a picture. She is, in truth, but a tool; 
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a tool wielded by an operator far greater, wiser, and more skilled 
than she is. So insignificant indeed is her share in the work that she 
does not herself even know how the human form is woven from her 
substance, even though she gives it birth. No! She can not un- 
ravel the mystery for us, nor can she explain how the substance of 
bone and muscle are wrought from her blood: how bone is knit 
together with bone, joint with joint, and nerve with nerve. She 
has no conception as to how each limb and organ is properly shaped, 
built up, and exquisitely finished. She has no knowledge whatever 
of the science of optics, yet her child possesses the most perfect 
organs of sight. She has never studied acoustics, and is ignorant 
of its first principles. Yet see! Her child is provided with ears, 
as sensitive as possible to every vibration and responsive to every 
passing sound. And so is it likewise as regards all the other senses 
and organs of the body. Can all this be justly and truly 
described as her own work? The work of one who does not 
know! What! Has ignorance then grown so wise? O! 
How is it possible to explain the existence of even a single 
child without having recourse to an Artist and Organizer, im- 
measurably higher and wiser and more powerful than poor ignorant 
man. How is it possible? Brethren, it is not possible. The mind 
in contemplating even the puniest sleeping infant of a day old, is 
thrown back upon God as the only possible explanation. 

We might press our investigation still further, and demand how 
the mother can, unaided and alone, construct that wonderful 
pneumatic pump, the heart, without any knowledge of pneumatics. 
How she contrives the constant and regular circulation of the blood ; 
how she forms the organs of assimilation and nutrition, she who 
can neither explain nor even understand them. The more we re- 
flect, the more clearly the truth is borne in upon us, that the mother 
is not the true source of human life, and that a higher and sublimer 
intelligence has watched over every operation, and controlled every 
movement, and has been the real and only efficient cause of the 
marvel, which we contemplate when we gaze with admiration on 
the sentient human body. The hand of God is clearly see in this, 
His chief visible work. Yes. It is as evident in the formation 
of the human body as is the hand of man in the formation of a type- 
writer or a phonograph. 

My brethren! Let us not be foolish, but realize and confess that 
no chance, no mere accident, no fortuitous concourse of atoms can 
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possibly produce anything so beautiful, so well ordered, and so 
harmonious. To seek to put us off by such clumsy and childish 
explanations is an insult to our common sense, and an outrage upon 
our reason. No! With the inspired apostle we cry out: “ By the 
visible things the invisible are rendered apparent,” and the Creator 
is made manifest in the creature. “If man exists, then God ex- 
ists,” each one of us may justly exclaim with irrefragable logic. 
If I myself am, then clearly God must be. His existence is ab- 
solutely needed in order to explain mine own. 

This of itself should be enough. But God’s claims may be urged 
still more emphatically. Let us, just for argument’s sake, admit an 
absurdity. Let us, provisionally feign to favor the view that a 
man’s body is formed from and by his mother alone, without any 
reference to a Supreme Being. Even were we to grant this ab- 
surdity, it would be of little avail. It would scarcely help us out of 
the difficulty, since it merely removes it one step further back. For 
the primitive or first man would still have to be accounted for. 
Whence came the very first member of our race? One may, of 
course, go back in imagination from one generation to another. 
One may allow that A came from B; that B came from C; and that 
C came from D, and so on. But even along these lines we can not 
proceed very far. Science itself blocks the way. Science teaches 
that there was a period (it matters nothing how distant and remote) 
when the earth could not have possibly harbored man: a period ex- 
tending over unnumbered thousands of years, during which the 
_ earth was a ball of liquid fire; when the heat was such that the 
hardest metals flowed over its agitated restless surface with the 
freedom of water. So intense was the heat that no creature of flesh 
and blood—had such existed—could have trodden its surface, or 
even approached within a thousand miles of it without being at 
once reduced to a cinder. Not only therefore does science tell us 
of a time when man did not exist anywhere upon the earth, but 
it points to a condition of things which would have made his ex- 
istence impossible. To a time when life, such as ours, would have 
been out of the question. Good. Then whence did life first arise? 
Two facts are laid down as certain by science itself. The first is 
that, once upon a time, it matters not when, MAN was Not. The 
second fact is that now MAN Is. Then where did the first man 
spring from? How came he to be? Did he make himself? Did 
he start up suddenly out of the ground? Did he drop down, with- 
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out warning, from the clouds? Did the wheels of chance, for 
ever turning and twisting, at last, and little by little, grind him out? 
To argue thus, is to argue as a fool. But one answer is so much as 
possible to a reasonable person. God made man. Common, practical 
sense demands and insists upon an explanation that shall be at once 
reasonable and adequate, and none but this will suffice. Set aside 
God, and every other attempt to explain the facts lands us into an 
absurdity. Every other theory serves but to render more evitent 
that we can not deny God without stultifying ourselves, doing 
violence to reason, and outraging common sense. 

One of the first and most fundamental treatises of theology deals 
with the existence of God. Now that fact, as we have seen, is 
emblazoned upon the whole creation in clearer characters than in 
any book. It is the first great lesson taught us by the visible world 
around. As we had already observed, we can not account for our 
corporal existence without first postulating God’s. And if the ma- 
terial body itself can not be accounted for, unless we admit the 
existence of the Supreme Fashioner and Creator, still less can we 
account for the soul itself, with all its spiritual gifts and faculties, 
unless we postulate the existence of this divine Being. 

But we have no time to enter upon so lofty and so vast a theme. 
We will merely remark, therefore, that were we to extend our gaze 
yet further, and contemplate a yet vaster field, God’s all presiding 
presence would become yet more keenly felt. 

One of the first facts to strike the casual observer and to arrest 
attention is that order everywhere prevails. There is order on 
earth. There is order in the heavens. Each bird, beast, insect, 
flower and plant exhibits law and order. And where order is con- 
spicuous and unmistakable we must infer an Orderer. Again, 
all creatures are subject to law. Without law there would be neither 
beauty, not symmetry, nor proportion, nor life—yet these character- 
istics are everywhere visible and perceptible. Whether with the 
botanist, we study the innermost structure and organic perfection 
of a plant or a flower ; or whether with the astronomer we sweep the 
starlit heavens with our telescopes, we shall most certainly recognize 
the reign of law. And these laws imply a Law-giver ; and Supreme 
Ruler. Yes; that law which holds within its iron grasp the entire 
universe, from the smallest floating mote, dancing in the sunbeam, 
to the vastest sun lost in the tremendous depths of space demands 
a personal and intelligent cause, which we call God. 
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Thus we end as we began. Nature is a gigantic book, written 
by the hand of God, in which we may all read and learn more and 
more of Him, who is Lord and Master of all. May He give us 
grace to con its wonderful pages to our own spiritual profit, and 
may He enable us to interpret it aright, so that it may convey to us 
an ever increasing knowledge of His greatness, goodness, love and 
beauty, and fill us with an ever stronger love of Him, till the shadows 
pass, and we can see Him in the cloudless splendor of heaven, there 
to rejoice with Him for ever and ever, and ever. Amen. 





FIRST SUNDAY IN ADVENT. 
SHORT SERMON 
BY THE REV. F. HEFFNER, 0.P. 


“And there shall be signs in the sun, and in the moon, and in the 
stars.”—(Luke xxi. 25.) 


The day of the general judgment, of which the Gospel of to-day 
treats, is described in Holy Scripture in various ways. Holy Job 
calls it the last day. He says: “ For I know that my Redeemer 
liveth ; and in the last day I shall rise out of the earth ” (Job xix. 25). 
Jeremiah the prophet says: “ For this is the day of the Lord, the 
God of hosts, a day of vengeance, that he may revenge himself of 
his enemies” (Jer. xlvi. 10). And the Prophet Sophonias says: 
“That day is a day of wrath, a day of tribulation and distress, a 
day of calamity and misery” (Soph. i. 15). And indeed, 
who would not be fearful of this awful day, when the Lord will 
judge with just retribution? It is not my intention to deliver you 
from this fear; on the contrary, I wish to instill by my words into 
you a wholesome fear that may induce you to live such a life as 
you will wish to have lived when the day of judgment cometh. 
May the Lord give us His blessing. 

In the days of old Greece the great warrior Themistocles once 
attended a court of justice in Athens, and, witnessing the solemn 
sternness of the proceedings, he was struck and seized with a 


great awe. There was the judge, surrounded by venerable and 
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sagacious counselors; on the table before them were placed the 
books of law from which the judgment was to be pronounced 
upon the convicted criminal. At a given signal the poor criminal 
was led, fettered with chains, before the judge, who, after making 
a searching’ investigation, pronounced judgment and ordered it 
to be carried out immediately. Themistocles having witnessed all 
this, he said: “If I should be allowed my choice, whether to go 
to Hades, or be led, a poor sinner, before this tribunal, I should 
rather choose the way direct to Hades.” If, then, a court of mere 
man may create such abject fear, what should fill our hearts when 
our thoughts are directed to that great judgment, when the Lord 
Himself will be our judge? Terror and despair will seize all man- 
kind when the word of the Lord shall be fulfilled. “ Let them arise,” 
says Joel, “ and let the nations come up into the valley of Josaphat ; 
for there will I sit to judge all nations round about.” Terrible 
will be the sight of the Judge, who now is no longer the Lamb of 
God who taketh away the sins of the world, but the severe Judge 
“from whose countenance there flows a stream of fire,” and the 
Lord will sit in judgment on His throne like flames of fire (Dan. 
vii. 9). 

The sinner will be stricken with horror when with the Lord will 
come as His attendants the apostles, to whom He said: “ Amen, 
I say to you, that you, who have followed me in the regeneration, 
when the Son of man shall sit on the seat of his majesty, you 
also shall sit on twelve seats judging the twelve tribes of Israel” 
(Matt. xix. 28). Then the angels will sound the trumpet and ex- 
claim: “Arise all ye dead and come to judgment,” and when all 
have appeared, “the books shall be opened” and judgment pro- 
nounced. But the greatest despair will overcome those sinners 
that receive the crushing and irrevocable sentence: “ Depart from 
me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, which was prepared for the 
- devil and his angels” (Matt. xxv. 41). “Then shall they begin 
to say to the mountains: Fall upon us: and to the hills: Cover 
us” (Luke xxiii. 30). but in vain. “ These shall go into ever- 
lasting punishment ” (Matt. xxv. 46). 

Not only for the sinner, however, but also for the righteous, 
this judgment will be a cause for fear. “ When I contemplate,” 
says St. Ephrem, “ over that which will happen on the day of judg- 
ment, a great fear strikes me, tears stream from my eyes, my voice 
leaves me, my lips are rigid, and my tongue trembles.” “ Woe 
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unto me,” exclaims St. Bernard, “when on the day of judgment 
the books shall be opened, wherein all my thoughts, my words 
and doing are written down! In dire confusion I shall stand be- 
fore the Lord, with my bad conscience, with bowed head, trembling 
with fear and anguish, remembering the sins, with which I have 
offended the Lord!” “ Woe unto me,” said St. Cyprian, when led to 
the place of execution, where he was to suffer martyrdom, “ Woe 
unto me, when I come before thy judgment seat, O Lord!” And 
St. Lawrence Justinian, when dying and addressing those surround- 
ing him, said: “ What shall I do? To which mountain shall I say; 
Fall upon me! to which hill: Cover me!” 

My dear Christians, if even righteous souls feared and trembled 
when about to go before the judgment seat of God, how much more 
cause have we to fear and tremble, we who have not served God, 
but have often offended and provoked Him? We, who live 
thoughtlessly day after day, and by our sins and vices call down 
upon our heads the wrath of the Lord, and who challenge His just 
judgments. We do not now think of the day of judgment, be- 
cause we believe it to be far off, and because we imagine that we 
shall find plenty of time to prepare ourselves for it, so as to avoid 
punishment. But, alas, we do not know when the day of judgment 
will be at hand. “ But of that day and hour no one knoweth, no 
not the angels of heaven, but the Father alone” (Matt. xxiv. 36). 
For this reason St. Paul warns us: “ See therefore, brethren, how 
you walk circumspectly; not as unwise, but as wise; redeeming the 
time, because the days are evil” (Ephes. v. 15, 16). Seize care- 
fully, he wishes to say, every opportunity to do good and be rich 
in merit, for the time is evil and treacherous; every day may be 
your last, and what you have left undone, you can not make good 
in all eternity. “The last day is hidden from us,” says St. Au- 
gustine, “so that we should live every day as if it were our last.” 

Let us take this well to heart, my dear friends. The day of judg- 
ment draws nearer and nearer, and, whether we like it or not, we 
shall have to appear before the judgment seat of God and give an 
account of all our thoughts, words and actions. Then you will be 
classed either with the blessed or with the damned, you will be 
a child of God or a companion of Satan, either inherit heaven or 
dwell in hell. Whether it shall be the one or the other depends 
entirely upon yourselves. Think of this and of your salvation while 
there is time! Forsake the ways of sin and return to God, who 
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is now ready to forgive you and adopt you as His children. Do 
not postpone your conversion ; commence to-day, for you know not 
how much time will be given unto you. “ See to it,” says St. Au- 
gustine, “ that through thy hesitancy you do not deprive yourself 
of the delay which God offers you now.” Make use of the time of 
grace, so that you may save your soul. Amen. 





ETERNITY. 


BY THE RT. REV. RAPHAEL MOSS, 0.P., HAWKESYARD PRIORY, ENGLAND. 


“The night is passed, and the day is at hand.”—(Epistle). 


SYNOPSIS.—Shoriness of life—this forgotten usually by men—reminded 
of it by season of the year. 
I, Eternity—1. General notion. 2. What it means to us. 3. As the 
tree falls, etc. 
II. To live forever—we can not cease to be. The difference of lot in 
eternity. 
III. Need of meditation on possibility of our living im eternity of 
misery. The intensity of hell. Its duration. We have no excuse. 
onclusion—The need of doing our best in a matter of such im- 
portance. To non-Catholics—make sure of being right. To Catholics— 
repent while there is time. 


St. Paul sums up the first and most fundamental truth of the 
Christian faith when He tells us that we have not here a lasting city, 
but we seek one which is to come; and yet when we look around on 
our fellowmen, and seriously consider the varied picture put be- 
fore us by their lives, we are forced to admit that by far the greater 
number live as though the next world had no existence except 
in theory, and as though this world were the end of all. Like the 
foolish rich man, whom our Blessed Lord holds up as a warning in 
the Gospel, they plan and scheme and dream about an uncertain 
future, never giving a thought to the possibility of that terrible 
summons, which in reality is ever hanging over their heads: “ Thou 
fool, this night do they require thy soul of thee.” We believe 
then, or rather we know most certainly, that we have not here a 
lasting city, but we seek one which is to come, and for the whole 
human race, the birth of its new life in that distant, unknown city, 
will be ushered in by the great Archangel’s voice, swearing by Him 
that liveth forever and ever that time shall be no more. But for 
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you and for me, for each one of us in particular that day will come, 
when the summons shall go forth and the mourners prepare to go 
about the streets—when the dust shall return to the earth from 
which it came, and man shall go into the house of his eternity. 

For each one of us death is the darkness that closes in the 
troubled day of life and heralds the dawn of that long day that 
shall know no night. The day of eternity. Let us, therefore, this 
morning dwell for a few moments on the thought of this eternity, 
suggested to us so vividly by the season of the year, now so near 
its end—the rapidly shortening days, and the dead leaves that 
strew the fields and lanes in such profusion. God speaks to us by 
the voice of nature—all these things have a voice if we would but 
hear, and their voice is the echo of the voice of God bidding us 
remember our last end, for even as men gazing into a glowing fur- 
nace feel its fiery heat, and bear in their faces the red reflection 
of its bright flames, so we also, pondering on this most solemn 
thought of eternity, shall find our actions molded by its influence, 
and our thoughts and judgments guided by its bright unfailing 
light. 

When we endeavor to form some idea of eternity, we find 
that we can only succeed by comparing it with time. We are the 
creatures of time, because time is the measure of our brief mortal 
life, but eternity measures nothing and is measured by nothing, 
save only Infinite God Himself, for it is life without beginning 
and without end. Moreover, time is given to us in succession. 
When we touch the present moment, the past has gone from us for- 
ever, and until the present has in its turn slipped from our grasp, 
we can not even see the one which will succeed it. Our life is like 
the pebble in the running stream, always in the water, though the 
water is ever rushing onward. But in eternity there is neither 
past nor future nor change of any kind. Past, present and future 
are joined in one, for eternity is the perfect entire possession of 
life without end. When, therefore, this strange proclamation de- 
claring that time shall be no more, shall resound through the 
startled world, how will it affect us? and what will it mean? What 
will it mean? It will mean in the physical order, that hours, and 
days, and years, and seasons are gone forever, and that all is fixed 
in unchangeable rest; but in the moral order it means a great deal 
more. “ Work whilst you have the day,” said our Lord, “ for the 
night cometh when no man can work,” God has placed us in this 
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world and given us time in order that we may work out our sal- 
yation by the fulfilment of His commandments, and to every single 
work of obedience done by us He assigns its fitting reward. Nay, 
He goes further. He bestows on us the grace of adoption, making 
us His sons and co-heirs with Jesus Christ, enabling us, if we live up 
to our high dignity, to claim an eternal happiness which is the 
fruit of this perfection of our nature. But all this must be done 
in time, for eternity is the night in which no man can work. As 
the tree falls, so shall it lie, and if death surprises us without that 
birthright which we have sold for the gratification of a moment, then 
is our loss eternal. No sorrow, however deep, no repentance, however 
sincere, no regret, however lasting, can avail us then. The time for 
that is over—the night has come when no man can work. And the 
pleasures for which we threw away the grace of sonship have like- 
wise passed away forever. Here, in time, in spite of the voice of 
conscience urging us to seek the better gifts, in spite of the un- 
satisfied hunger of a soul created for something nobler than the 
husks of swine, we have given the first place to these empty passing 
joys—we have wasted on them the noblest treasures of our nature. 
But in eternity they will fail us; for them we have forsaken the 
fountain of living water, and they are broken cisterns that can hold 
no water—they depend on time for this supply, and time shall be no 
more. What, then, will our life in eternity be like? We are so used 
to time, so bound up with it, that it seems as though we could not do 
without it. Is it not as necessary to us as the air we breathe? What 
is this eternity, this awful unknown future into which we must one 
day pass, and into which we may pass any moment? “ Know ye that 
it is very nigh,” saith our Lord, “even at the doors.” This very 
night we may sleep our last sleep, and where will be our awaken- 
ing? We may lie down full of health, and strength, and thoughts 
of work, and hopes of pleasure for the morrow, and the morrow 
never comes. Quietly we sink to sleep, and the busy day-dreams 
of our waking hours change into the more shadowy dreams of 
night—and lo! of a sudden, like a flash of light, we have passed 
through the gates of death! and like the hapless sailor at night, 
who slips from his place and falls into the tossing waste of waters, 
and sees the twinkling lights of the ship disappear in the surrounding 
darkness, so we drop out of this world, and for the moment no 
one misses us, and the world goes rushing onward, though our 
place knoweth us no more and we are in eternity. 
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What then is this eternity? It is life without end! Try to 
realize what that means. As you pass along the road and lanes 
day by day, you see so many whose faces are well known to you and 
familiar, and others again whom you meet for the first time and 
notice so little, that you may be hardly said to notice them at all. 
Do you ever think that every single one of them, strangers and ac- 
quaintances, shall live forever, and that you will see them all again 
in eternity. When you read in the Holy Scriptures of the victims 
of God’s righteous indignation—the thousands who were swallowed 
up in the flood—those sinful inhabitants of the accursed cities of 
the plain, who perished in that pitiless rain of fire; and so many 
others, whose history is handed down through the long ages as a 
warning to mankind—do you ever pause to think that they are still 
alive? Pilate and Judas and the Jewish priests—Herod and his 
mocking courtiers, the wretch whose sinful hand drove the cruel 
nails through the sacred hands and feet of Jesus Christ !—all, all 
are living still, and will live forever. And you and I will live for- 
ever. We must, must, whether we wish or no, and could we raise 
the dark veil of the future and look forward through a million years, 
we should see ourselves still alive and so full of real life and real 
consciousness that nothing could possibly destroy it, save the Al- 
mighty hand of God. 

This, then, and a great deal more, that we can not easily put in 
words, is what we mean by eternity—and this and all it implies is 
expressed in those last most pregnant words of the creed: life ever- 
lasting. But this is what we have to realize that that self-same life 
everlasting, which to the servants of God is the brightest jewel in 
their crown, is to the wicked the gnawing of the worm that never 
dies. For it is this truth, against the evidence of which it is both 
useless and foolish to shut our eyes, which makes the thought of 
eternity of such terrible importance. If a happy eternity were cer- 
tain, we need never trouble ourselves about it, except, perhaps, to 
long for the time of its coming, but it is a revealed truth of God 
that there is an eternity of misery as well as an eternity of happi- 
ness, and both are equally possible. We have then to face this 
truth and allow it to shape our daily life, and the way to do this is 
seriously to contemplate that eternity of misery, and strain every 
effort to escape it. We can not imagine the time which passed and 
the things that were done before we came into this world, for we 
were still in nothingness. Yet the world went on as it does now, 
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and our place was filled and our work was done by others. So 
also after our death, the world will go on the same, and men will 
eat and drink and talk and transact business, and other people will 
live in our house and in our rooms; but during all this change and 
movement we shall not be in nothingness, we shall still be some- 
where, full of life and consciousness, and perhaps plunged in un- 
speakable misery. It is no good to flatter ourselves by thinking 
that such a horrible fate can not possibly be ours. It can! It most 
certainly is possible, and, unless we are thinking about it and taking 
energetic means to avoid it, it is not only possible, but probable. As 
truly as our conscience tells us that we are immortal, that our souls 
can not die, so truly also does it tell us that the punishment which 
an All-Just God metes out to an infinite offense is infinite likewise, 
infinite in its duration, eternal. Certainly it is hard to bring it 
home to us, hard to realize it, but that does not make it any the less 
true. The task is above our imagination, but not above our reason. 
We know what is meant by one year, twenty years, thirty years, and 
we can imagine that space of time—we know what a million of 
years would be, but we can not imagine it. Yet what are a million 
of years compared to eternity. Holy writers make use of many 
figures to help us. They speak of the grains of sand on the: sea- 
shore, the drops of water in the ocean, the countless leaves of the 
trees, but the sum of all these added can hardly be called 
the unit of eternity. Think then of what such an eternity must be, 
when passed in unspeakable suffering, not only unending, but in all 
its intensity at once. In the cruel days of the penal laws in Eng- 
land, when every effort was being made to stamp out the Catholic 
faith, we read of one glorious martyr, a woman, who was slowly 
crushed to death for sheltering a priest. And we are told how the 
weights were not laid on her all at once, but one by one, until at 
length her poor mangled body could endure no more, and she went 
to receive a martyr’s crown. But all human suffering is of this 
type given to us gradually moment by moment—whereas in eternity 
the whole weight is there always—the awful pressure of suffering 
is ever entire, and yet death can never come. 

Oh then go down in spirit to those dismal prisons of fire, and 
now that you have the chance make your eternal choice. Look at those 
poor souls in hell—we could almost pity them, did we not realize 
God’s justice; perhaps there are amongst them some whom we 
have known, some whom we have loved, some whom we have 
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tempted and led into sin. Listen to that helpless sob, which seems 
to echo through those dreary vaults, like to the sad moaning of 
the wind on a winter’s night, repeating again and again, Forever! 
Forever ! 

Will eternity then never end? They say it is a long road which 
has no turning—is this the one road which never, never turns? 
Are there no means of forcing it to an end? No hopes even of 
death, in eternity? Alas! no; there are none. Or rather we may 
say there is one way of ending it, and one only. It was tried once, 
and it failed. In the early days of Creation, the brightest and most 
beautiful of God’s creatures revolted against his Maker and raised 
the standard of rebellion, declaring himself the equal of the Most 
High. And in an instant he was cast down from his mighty 
throne, and his dwelling place is the prison house of all lost souls. 
Could we succeed where Lucifer and his angels failed? Could we 
approach Him whose dwelling place is light unapproachable, and 
lay violent hands upon Him—oh my dearest brethren, it sounds 
horrible to say it, but could we murder God, could we put to death 
Him from whom all things have their life, then and only then 
could we put an end to eternity. 

What then shall we do? On that great day of judgment when the 
great Archangel announces the dawn of eternity those wretched souls 
who see before them the fiery light of the eternal flames of hell, 
will call on the mountains and hills to fall on them and hide them 
from the wrath of the Lamb of God. But we, what shall we do 
now? Shall we go down on our knees and implore God to send us 
some messenger from that unknown land of eternity—some one who 
will tell us what to do and what to avoid in order to secure a place 
amongst the elect. The rich man in the Gospel lifted up his voice from 
the depths of hell, and begged another such a favor for his breth- 
ren on earth, and he was answered that they had guidance enough 
and warning enough in the words of Moses and the prophets. We 
have far more, not merely Moses, not a prophet, not even an angel, 
but in the Incarnate Son of God Himself—Jesus our eternal Judge— 
and He Himself tells us what we must do. “ If thou wilt enter into 
life, keep the commandments.” “ Not every one that saith to Me 
Lord, Lord shall enter into the kingdom of heaven, but he that 
doth the will of my Father that is in heaven he shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.” Surely this is enough and we need no more. 
Our Creator is a God of Infinite Justice. If He punishes with 
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such terrible severity, it is never in excess, and therefore no one 
need fear eternity if he only does his best to serve God. But do 
we do our best, our very best—that is the question? 

How many there are who are not Catholics, and who go through 
life never even asking themselves if they are doing their best to 
serve God. How many there are who never think of seriously trying 
to find out what God has really taught and commanded. Others 
again think of it, and put the thought aside as of no value and 
lull their consciences to rest by trying to believe that one religion 
is as good as another. Foolish, foolish souls! Are they keeping 
God’s commandments? are they trying to do the will of their 
Heavenly Father? Most certainly not. We have our Lord’s own 
words for it: “ Not every one that saith to me, Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he that doth the will of my 
Father, who is in heaven, he shall enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 
Many shall come to me on that day and say, Lord, Lord, have we 
not prophesied in Thy name, etc., and I will say to them, Depart 
from me, I know you not. 

Then again there are others who are Catholics, others who have 
received the precious gift of the one and only true faith, and who 
have to give an account of it and of the many privileges it implies. 
Of him to whom much has been given, much will be required—and 
what will the careless, negligent Catholic answer at the judgment 
seat of Christ, when he hears brought up against him as the reasons 
of his eternal damnation, that long list of special favors and special 
graces, that might have won for him a glorious throne in heaven? 
What will he say, when his Master comes to demand an account of 
his stewardship? Where are the talents he has buried in the earth? 
Thou wicked and slothful servant, out of thine own mouth do I 
condemn thee. They say that hell is paved with good resolutions. 
Surely it would be more true to say that it was paved with bad 
Catholics—souls that have received the grace of faith, souls that 
have had the blood of Jesus Christ at their daily, hourly disposal in 
the Sacrament of Penance, and have neglected it as though it were 
so much worthless filth. Once more then, go down to those poor, 
lost souls, and take a lesson from their fate. Oh what would they 
not give for one minute at the feet of the priest of Jesus Christ. On 
earth they thought too much of the trouble and the fear and the 
shame and the penance and the prayer—but now—oh how differ- 
ently they judge. Fear! what is the childish fear of a weak man’s 
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words compared to the agonizing fear that now floods their souls—, 
Shame! What is shame, the most burning shame, compared to the 
scorching of this most terrible fire of hell—; Penance! What are the 
fasts and mortifications of a few hours compared with this unend- 
ing torture and restlessness—; Prayer! Why they would never rise 
from their knees again, now that they have realized what it is to 
spend an eternity in useless prayer, whilst their bitter, bitter tears 
run down without ceasing, and it is said to them daily, where is thy 
God? Oh dearest, dearest brethren, you and I are face to face in 
this Church to-day, and one day, as sure as God is above us, as sure 
as He will one day judge us, so surely shall we stand face to face 
in eternity. But in which eternity, oh my God, on which side shall 
we stand? Will it be amongst the angels or amongst the devils? It 
depends upon ourselves. Jesus Christ knows it at this moment. 
He is there on the altar and He could tell us if He would, but His 
lips are sealed, because He would have us work out our sal- 
vation in fear and trembling. Oh, then, choose whilst you have the 
time. How soon we shall be in eternity we do not know—it may 
be very, very soon, and it is madness to put off for a moment, a 
choice on which so much depends. On the one hand eternal happi- 
ness, on the other eternal misery—eternal rest, eternal suffering— 
eternal love, eternal hate—eternal life, eternal death. 

“T call heaven and earth to witness that I have set before you 
life and death, blessing and cursing—choose therefore life, that 
thou mayst dwell in the land, love the Lord thy God, and that 
thou mayst obey His voice and that thou mayst cleave unto Him, 
for He is thy life and the length of thy days, and that thou 
mayst dwell in the land which He swore to thy fathers that He 
would give them ” (Deut. xxx. 19). 
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SERMON. 


ON THE OCCASION OF THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE SISTERS OF ST. JOSEPH IN 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


BY HIS GRACE, ARCHBISHOP IRELAND. 


“Thus saith the Lord: Stand ye on the ways, and see, and ask for the old 
paths, which is the good way, and walk ye in it: and you shall find refresh- 
ment for your souls.”—Jer. vi. 16. 


It was the third day of November, 1851, in the early morning 
dawn. A steamer from St. Louis was making fast its cordage to 
the levee of tlie village of St. Paul, and soon from its deck there 
stepped ashore four sisters of the community of St. Joseph. 

Speak with me their names in accents of respect and gratitude: 
Sister St. John Fournier, Sister Philomene Villiame, Sister 
Scholastica Velesquez, Sister Frances Joseph Ivory. They all have 
gone from their earthly tabernacling ; but their spirits, we are sure, 
mingle with us in to-day’s commemorative festivities. 

For the first time the religious robe of a Catholic Sisterhood 
was seen in St. Paul; for the first time consecrated virgins of holy 
Church set feet upon the soil of Minnesota. 

Outwardly the occurrence was of the simplest. It awoke but 
little stir among the scattered residences of the nascent town. How 
significant and solemn, however, in view of the mission that the 
Sisterhood had come to fulfil, of the fruits that were to spring from 
its labors! 

A pious matron, Madame Eulalie Turpin, greeted the Sisters 
with the whole-hearted hospitalities of her home, during the hours 
needed to set in readiness the humble cottage which was to be theirs. 
This was the cottage built of tamarack logs, which had sheltered 
for many years St. Paul’s early missionary, and had received as its 
guest of several months St. Paul’s first bishop. Toward evening 
the Sisters were beneath their own modest roof on Bench Street 
Hill; and thus was opened the first Sisters’ convent in the diocese 
of St. Paul. Look back to it in fancy, Sisters of St. Joseph, on 
this joyous jubilee day: look back to it to gather into your souls 
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its inspiring voices: it was the cradle of your community jp 
Minnesota and neighboring Northwestern regions! 

St. Paul’s first bishop, the sainted Joseph Cretin, had entered 
into the possession of his spiritual inheritance only in the pre. 
ceding month of July. The wilderness was before him, to he 
sanctified unto the Lord; and in large-mindedness and far-reaching 
zeal he bethought himself of agencies that he might summon to 
his aid. The Church’s sisterhoods were at once remembered. 
Quickly his appeal sped down the Mississippi River to the Sisters 
of St. Joseph of Carondelet. Few in number these then were, still 
struggling amid the weaknesses of their spring-tide, unable to bear 
well the burdens which their immediate surroundings were daily 
casting upon them. But to the call from St. Paul they were un- 
willing to turn a deaf ear; and, so, the little colony, consigned to 
the remote land of the North, was soon aboard a Mississippi River 
steamboat. To-day, at a distance of half a century, the diocese of 
St. Paul gives thanks to Carondelet for the promptness to respond 
to the prayer of its first bishop, and invites Carondelet to rejoice 
with it in these jubilee festivities, the evidences that no mistake 
was made, when in obedience to that prayer, Sisters were bidden 
journey to St. Paul. 

On the tenth of November, 1851, the Sisters opened their school, 
the first Catholic school in Minnesota. The school-room was the 
little vestry-room of St. Paul’s first church, the log building to 
which the present metropolitan city of St. Paul is indebted for its 
name, and St. Paul’s first Cathedral. The register recorded the 
names of ten pupils. Six of those are to-day among the living: 
Ludimille Augé (Sister Mary Columba), Elizabeth Cox (Mrs. E. 
L. Hannegan), Mary T. Mehegan (Mrs. J. J. Hill), Margaret 
Lystelle (Mrs. C. Poirie), Emily Vital, and Martha E. Rice; four 
of them are among the dead: Philomene Augé (Sister Mary Ber- 
narda), Vitaline Dufour, Caroline Cazeau, and Mary Fridley. The 
number of pupils increased apace. Soon the old church itself, 
which meanwhile had been emptied of its worshippers in favor of 
the new building, on Wabasha and Sixth Streets, was given over 
to the use of the Sisters and their pupils; and as still prospects 
grew brighter, the foundations of a special building for school 
purposes were laid in the spring of 1852. This time the walls were 
of brick, one story in height, forty-two feet in length and twenty- 
one in width. Mean of proportion and of form this building seemed 
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to eyes of the later generation that doomed it to demolition; but 
in 1852 it was the wonder of the village, and its construction was 
taken by the settlers as an indubitable sign of rapidly-coming 
prosperity and civilization in the Northwest. 

In 1852 and 1853 other Sisters from Carondelet joined the little 
band of pioneers. The names of those, too, we must to-day pro- 
nounce: Sister Xavier McKusick, Sister Cesarine O’Brien, Sister 
Victorine Schultz, Sister Simeon Kane, and Sister Seraphine Cor- 
coran. Two of those names I shall mark especially for your fond 
recollection—Sister Victorine Schultz, whose unreserved disinterest- 
edness of zeal, simplicity of heart, and joyousness of temperament, 
charmed and edified during a score of years the whole diocese of 
St. Paul, and Sister Seraphine Corcoran, the Superioress of the 
Sisterhood from 1853 to 1861, whose intelligence of her work, and 
refined saintliness of character stamped her in the memory of the 
diocese as an ideal daughter of Christ and an ideal servant of holy 
Church. 

Easily, this morning, there traces itself in the warp and woof 
of my fancy the picture of the Sisterhood of St. Joseph in St. Paul, 
as it was wont in the long ago to strike my boyish gaze. Those 
far-off days flit before me. The awe and trembling timidity are 
back, with which I would approach the little cottage, and struggle 
into speech in the presence of its inmates. Never since, in all my 
wanderings revealing most stately and renowned convent sanctu- 
aries, was I in feeling—and, verily shall I believe, in reality—con- 
fronted with visions of life supernatural, as when, then, I would 
rest my eyes on St. Paul’s early Sisters. Yes, I see the Sisters 
in their poor shanty-home, in their rustic schoolroom, in their tiny 
chapel; I see them, amid the green grasses of summer, amid the 
deep snows of winter, stepping demurely across the vacant field, 
spread out between Bench Street and the romantic three-story 
Cathedral on Wabasha Street: I see them gliding into their seats 
near the Virgin’s altar; I hear their sweet voices, as docile to the 
bishop’s commanding intonation, those voices spelled out in holy 
music thrilling canticles, and compelled by their magic power the 
whole congregation to mingle with them in harmony. I see them 
bending low their forms to breathe patience and hope into the 
souls of the poverty-stricken and of the sick and the dying; and I 
hear the gladsome words of charity and of faith springing from the 
lips of women and of men, as in the whisperings and deeds of the 
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Sisters they discovered revelations from another world, and were 
themselves for the moment lifted into its ethereal altitudes. 

Yes, this the picture into which, memories of long ago now un- 
bidden resolve themselves. If there is failure in it of vividness of 
beauteous color, the fault lies not with the scenes the pencil would 
fain portray; rather, with the pencil itself, unequal to the inspira- 
tions of the scenes. Days those were, in the story of the diocese of 
St. Paul, those days of long ago, of ardent faith, of unstinted charity 
and zeal, of holiest simplicity and entireness in the service of re- 
ligion. The first bishop of St. Paul, Joseph Cretin, was the high 
exemplar and leader; the sainted missionaries, who stood by him, 
were not too much below his stature; and the sheep whom they 
shepherded, partook of their spirit. Into such a community came 
the early Sisters of St. Joseph, of St. Paul, ready at once, in virtue 
of their own exalted souls, to breathe its atmosphere, ready, in- 
deed, to give to it yet deeper richness with the fragrance of the 
virtues of their consecrated womanhood. 

* * * * * * * 

Fifty years have flown by. What changes, what growth in the 
city of St. Paul, in the State of Minnesota, in the diocese of St. 
Paul! With all things around the Sisterhood of St. Joseph has 
grown. It has grown in numbers: it has grown in works. The 
little shrub of Bench Street Hill is a mighty tree in these North- 
western regions ; wide-spreading are its branches ; never-ceasing are 
its blossomings; never-ceasing is its fruitage—blossomings and 
fruitage ever worthy of the high ambitions of its divine vocation. 
Surely God’s fertilizing rains have fallen upon it; and its own 
native sap has yielded generously to their heaven-born influences. 

I can, if you wish me to do so, draw the broad outlines of the 
picture. The Sisterhood of St. Joseph, in the Northwest, counts 
to-day four hundred and eight members. If we recall the one 
hundred and fifteen others, who either have been removed to other 
places of labor, or who have passed into the presence of the Master, 
five hundred and forty-three have at one period or another of the 
past half century spent here for God and for souls their energies 
of mind and heart. They hold in their charge twenty-six schools, 
in which they were enrolled at the closing of the last scholastic 
year five thousand eight hundred and twenty-three pupils, three 
hospitals for the sick with an enrollment during the last year of 
two thousand two hundred and seventy-seven patients, and two 
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asylums with an enrollment at the present moment of one hundred 
and ninety-seven orphans. The records of fifty years tell of twenty- 
five thousand two hundred children educated in the schools of the 
Sisterhood, of thirty thousand four hundred and eighty patients 
admitted into its hospitals, of three thousand six hundred and 
seventy-two orphans cared for in its asylums. I make no count 
of other works of spiritual or corporal mercy, continuously per- 
formed by the Sisterhood, beyond giving to them this general men- 
tion, the teaching of Christian doctrine in churches to which were 
as yet attached no parish schools, the visiting at their domiciles 
of the poor and the sick, the thousands of sundry acts of teaching and 
of charity-giving which fall under no exact lines of nomenclature, 
and which, so often, must be known only to the vision of the 
Supreme Master. 

Those the broad outlines: but no attempt shall I dare make to 
complete with details the picture, or to diffuse over it the golden 
glow of Paradise which alone would symbolize its g.aces. This 
task is beyond my reach: much as I may know of those graces, 
angels only have seen them as they were. The details of the picture: 
the constant incense of prayer unalloyed with slightest dross of 
affections of earth, ascending from virginal hearts to the Author 
of all truth of all goodness, reflected back upon this world of misery 
and of sin in richest streamlets of God-given favors; utter self- 
immolation at the foot of Calvary’s cross, humility sublime in its 
lowliness; purity bending to itself the very love of the Immaculate 
Lamb; burning charity Christ-like in ardor and in effusiveness—all 
the virtues of the Gospel alive in sweetest and fullest bloom, all 
the soul-ravishing odors of Christian holiness going thence to soften 
and purify the whole surrounding atmosphere! The details of 
the picture. No, I dare not essay them: it is the task of angels. 
The details of the picture: the daily works of Christian mercy, the 
comfort poured into bruised and suffering hearts, the uplifting 
power instilled into weak and downcast souls, the planting through 
word and silent example of seeds from heaven’s fields in the minds 
of infancy and of youth, the legions of deeds of Christian compassion 
and succor in relief of every form of ill that is weighing upon poor 
humanity. I am powerless to paint them: again I say, it is the task 
of angels. 

The picture is drawn—drawn in all its rapturous radiance, drawn 
upon the pages of the Book of Life. As each sigh of prayer rose 
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toward the sky, as each vibration of heart-strings betokened a 
victorious struggle, or a new unfolding of virtue’s charms, as each 
outward reach of hand wiped away a tear of sorrow, or steadied a 
tottering gait, the tracing was made—made in unerring reflex of 
the happenings, as witnessed by the eye of the recording Spirit. 
And there in heaven is the picture, seen by the all-just and all-good 
God, whose rewards are gifts of eternity, seen by each heroic Sister 
as freed by death from earth’s labors she stands before the portals 
of Paradise. What more did they desire, whose works we seek to 
recall? What more should we desire: all was for God: all is with 
God. 
* * * * * * * 

The Catholic Church understands woman’s soul, and draws its 
energies into her service, as no other religious society, no other in- 
stitution of any sort, has ever been able to do. This on the part of 
the Church is supreme wisdom, wisdom so exalted in its ideal, and 
so fruitful in the result, that we may well see in it the manifestation 
of the divine guidance, under which she ever throbs and moves. 

To her sisterhoods the Church delegates a very large portion of 
her mission: and so very effectively do they do their work that 
they take rank among the Church’s choicest and most valued 
agencies—to such a degree, indeed, that the work of her sister- 
hoods eliminated a void insufferable there would be in her harvest 
field, and in vain would we put the question, whither elsewhere is 
an appeal possible? 

The Church is the herald of the supernatural. Its mission is 
to draw down upon earth the virtues of the skies, that earth be 
thereby purified and made capable of linking itself with the skies. 
The supernatural had first its embodiment in Christ the Redeemer. 
Approach Him: his stepping, indeed, is upon earth: but all else, 
aspiration of thought and of intention, moral power over passion, 
sweetness of charity, far-reaching expectations, is from heaven: it 
is the supernatural descending upon the natural. Christ withdraw- 
ing His visible presence the supernatural must continue in His 
Church, which, in His purposes, was to be the perpetuation of His 
incarnation. The Church, then, to be true to her origin and to 
her mission, must show forth the supernatural, exhibit it to hu- 
manity, live it in her life, and by potent example draw humanity to 
live it in turn. 

To accomplish this the Church will, of course, preach the super- 
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natural: but she will do more than preach it. She will call upon 
a number of her children to be models of it before the eyes of 
the multitude, to live it more eminently than the multitude are 
expected to do, to live it in such high form that all who pass may 
see, and seeing may be reminded of their own duty in regard to 
it, and may be impelled to take to themselves, if not all that they see, 
that much of it, at least, which is necessary even to the ordinary 
manner of Christian living. There is in the Christian Church, 
as Christ clearly indicated when proclaiming the counsels over and 
above the commandments, the twofold form of participation in the 
supernatural, the ordinary and the heroic. 

I shall not say that the heroic participation in the supernatural 
is never found among such Christians as are apparently confined 
to the more common pathways of religious observances: and, cer- 
tainly, I shall not say that the call to this heroic participation is 
not made to manhood as well as to womanhood. But, with those 
general reservations, it is true, I shall say, that woman’s quickly- 
seeing mind soars with especial natural grace into the ethereal and 
the divine, and that woman’s soft and generous heart beats with 
especial natural grace in response to the invitation to self-immo- 
lation and to the purer and higher virtues which are the peculiar 
apanage of the supernatural life. And especially wise, therefore, 
I shall say, is the Church in summoning the more noble-minded 
and noble-hearted of her daughters to band themselves into con- 
secrated legions with mission to embody in their daily manner of 
living the counsels of the Gospel, and to put into best and holiest 
forms, to a degree, even which ordinary Christianity does not de- 
mand, the best and the holiest virtues of Christ and of His religion. 

How much humanity needs the supernatural! Clasped it is in 
the embrace of matter: obscured and penetrated it is with the 
atmosphere of passion: a ceaseless war is needed, that it be not 
totally poisoned, totally sunken in earth’s deadening mire. Whence 
may come to it inspiration and hope? Behold, I say to it, our 
Sisterhoods. Women they are, timid and weak children of Eve, 
yet see to what heights they rise; through God’s grace and their 
own resolute wills. Can you not, at least, stand erect on this lowly 
orb and hold your faces upward, while they in their exultation of 
soul touch the very portals of God’s kingdom? The homes of our 
Sisterhoods are sanctuaries and schools of supernal virtue and 
supernal life, whence goes forth salvation to all humanity. Through 
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them humanity is made to know the supernatural: it is made to 
feel it. Through them it is preserved from utter forgetfulness of 
a world above the material one upon which we tread. The homes 
of our Sisterhoods are priceless gifts to humanity. In creating and 
nurturing them the Church becomes the liberator of humanity, and 
proves herself the true Society of Christ the Saviour. 

The Church is the teacher of truth. By divine appointment She 
is the teacher of faith and of morals, the teacher of the truths 
which Christ brought upon earth, which mark out the pathway 
of salvation. This her commission as spoken by the Saviour in 
words most solemn: “ Teach all nations; teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever I have commanded to you.” Most frequently, 
too, in her history, in obedience to the dictate of varying circum- 
stances She has been the teacher of secular knowledge. There 
are times when no other agency than the Church is near by through 
which secular knowledge may be imparted, when the Church is 
impelled in charity to the great social work of the upbuilding of 
the human mind. And there are, also, times when in the imparting 
of secular knowledge there is peril for faith and morals, unless 
secular knowledge be made to flow through the same channel as 
the religious, when the Church must for the sake of the religious 
become the teacher as well of secular knowledge. 


(To be continued.) 





WORLDLY WISDOM FOR THE CATH- 
OLIC YOUNG MAN. 


TWELVE LECTURES FOR YOUNG MEN ON A 
CHRISTIAN RULE OF LIFE. 


I. ON THE THRESHOLD OF LIFE. 


Many homilies, both written and oral, containing advices and 
warnings have been continuously bestowed on subjects applicable 
to the moral welfare of children, of the youth of both sexes and 
of persons matured in life, to enable them to live and continue to 
live, with steadfastness of purpose, good Christian lives. 
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Yet to the youth just verging into the strength and respon- 
sibilities of manhood we feel prompted to add, with keen interest, 
a few words of affectionate admonition deduced from a varied 
experience and observation among the young, which might aid 
in some slight measure to help and encourage them. In the course 
of these admonitions we hope to point out to you, dear young 
friends, some of the dangers which are overshadowed by the 
glamour of your newly acquired freedom, which are not always 
seen by the youth when he first looks out upon life after his 
emancipation from the restraints of boyhood. 

Young manhood is a perilous time. The newly formed associa- 
tions, thoughts, surroundings, the new aspect under which things 
appear to the youth ask that a keeping hand be occasionally stretched 
forth to assist him on his way. 

When the preliminary education of a youth has been passed and 
the foundation laid upon which the structure of his future mental 
life is to rest and he stands on the threshold of manhood looking 
to the future with uncertainty, he endeavors to decipher through 
the maze, which of the many and various paths he should choose 
that may lead him to the success which he hopes to attain. This 
is a time when judgment, guidance, faith and moral training are 
brought into requisition. His judgment should be capable of 
discriminating between what is right and wrong, and he should 
possess a firmness of will that will enable him to resolve upon 
and pursue indefatigably the results of right judgment. 

It is here on the very threshold of man’s life that the youth is 
tested in his strength of will and purpose; it is here that the stanch 
training in morality will aid him when his lack of experience with 
the world’s ways is apt to beget great dangers for him. 

Youth is the time of ambition, of dreams, castle building, of ex- 
travagant aspirations. At this time thoughts soar to realms where 
fame and wealth successfully crown a brief career. Few difficulties 
appear to obstruct the way, but when they do appear they are, in 
the untried mind of the aspirant, easily turned aside. 

Before starting out in life a young man needs a well-balanced 
mind to grapple with the stern realities and multiplied difficulties 
which beset the path of every human being. 

The training of the mind and feelings induced by the work and 
constantly applied industry of previous carefully regulated educa- 
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tion imparts to the character a strength which is absolutely neces- 
sary to attain the end he should always have in view. 

My young friends, there is an education without which we can 
not hope to attain a comprehensive excellence, and that is the re- 
ligious education which our Mother the Church in her Catholic 
watchful love insists that all her children should possess. She 
wishes the faith firmly implanted in the soul, her rules and com- 
mands perfectly understood, fully appreciated and strictly adhered 
to, and a willingness and determination in the minds of all her 
children to live practical Christian Catholic lives unto the end. 

Not alone the mind but the heart must be religiously trained. 
She knows from her long experience the benefit of this union, 
she knows the solace and comfort one feels when cares and troubles 
multiply around us from the consciousness of a well-spent life and 
the hope of being rewarded by the heavenly Master with the words: 
“ Well done, good and faithful servant.” 

One of the most patent defects of our secular education is the 
lack of attention to the moral training of youth. To prepare the 
young for the duties of life, of course, should be an important 
office of both parents and teachers. But, though attention is given 
to fit the young to fully meet the exigencies of society and citizen- 
ship, frequently little or none is bestowed upon their spiritual 
necessities. Attention to the needs of the soul is, however, a matter 
of the greatest importance, and should not be undervalued. The 
moral training of a person is as essential even to his material 
welfare and success as it is to his spiritual. And this truth should 
always be borne in mind: “ What doth it profit a man to gain the 
whole world and suffer the loss of his own soul.” 

We are all human and all look for a reward for almost every 
action we perform. The hardworking student works for his prizes, 
the clerk for a position of greater dignity and better pay, the pro- 
fessional man for a more successful and remunerative practice, the 
merchant for the doubling of the sales of his commodities, all— 
all look for reward; but we must bear in mind that reward is the 
result of labor, of forethought and of perseverance. 

You can, my dear young friends, succeed in your various avoca- 
tions by maintaining an upright character, by being honest in all 
your transactions, by being industrious, self-controlled and un- 
ostentatiously pious. 

You can demand and acquire the respect and confidence of your 
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fellow-men, no matter what their religious beliefs may be, by the 
example of your own just life. 

Pure and simple goodness in self, and justice to others, will 
never be lost, and, notwithstanding the inevitable bowlders that will 
here and there obstruct your path, a Catholic youth who fears not 
to practise his religion will not be a failure. 

A young man about to take his place in the world should look 
forward to secure for himself a business, or an occupation, that will 
give him in return an adequate competence; and enable him to look 
forward to a home of his own in the years to come. 

Progress should ever be our watchword in all things good and 
useful. We should never imagine that there has been a sufficient 
cultivation of mind, a sufficient holiness of heart, a sufficient charity 
toward our neighbor. 

By careful attention not only to large but also to small matters, to 
minute details which make up a great part of life’s work, by doing 
our duty completely at all times we need never fear that success 
will be wanting. 

Life is often termed a continued warfare wherein we must fight 
bravely and incessantly to gain our ends; this is true; but by the use 
of judgment, patience, self-control, moderation, and a wisely de- 
vised system, or rule, we can tone down and lessen considerably 
many of the perplexities that beset us. 

It is my intention in the future chats which I hope to have with 
you, my young friends, to enlarge upon the few topics we have 
just touched upon and to add others which are judged to be of 
much interest and benefit to the young man in warning, helping and 
encouraging him in the most trying period of his existence. We 
will, in our following conversations, present our views upon such 
subjects in this order: Faith, the Foundation of a Moral Life; 
The Chief Aims of Youth; A Purpose—Choosing a Life Work; 
Health—Its Value; Self-control; A Good Name; Industry versus 
Idleness; Companions; Popular Amusements; Temperance in all 
Things; The Christian Youth; The Future Christian Father. 

However humble and obscure our lives may be, what they are to 
accomplish is a secret known only to our heavenly Father; they 
may possibly extend their influence through ages, or may leave be- 
hind only a trace seen by Him alone; but any life that is lived 
bravely, dutifully, nobly, is by God’s laws, and man’s, -a thing holy 
for time and eternity. 
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AN EXPLANATION OF THE 
CATECHISM. 


II. The Catholic Doctrine of Morals. 


WITH SPECIAL REGARD AND MINUTE DIRECTIONS 
FOR THE CATECHIZING OF CHILDREN, 


BY THE REV. A. URBAN. 


INTRODUCTION. 


DEAR CHILDREN :—Having concluded in the last instruction the 
explanation of the Catholic doctrine of faith, we now come to the 
second part, which is the moral part. As the word itself implies, 
we are taught in this part how to regulate our morals, our behavior; 
how we must live and act according to the spirit, the doctrine, and 
the example of Jesus Christ; what we must do and not do. The 
moral doctrine is closely connected with the doctrine of faith. It 
is, in fact, the application of the faith. I will explain this to you. 
Our holy Catholic faith teaches us that everything we are and have 
comes from the infinite love of God, that it is the gift of His im- 
measurable beneficence. Now, if God loves us to such a degree, 
it follows that we also must love Him above all things. Our holy 
Catholic Church teaches us that God is omniscient and omnipresent, 
that He sees, hears, and knows everything that we think, say and 
do, be it good or evil. It teaches us further that God punishes 
all evil, because He is just, consequently that we should fear Him; 
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that God is the Father of all mankind, and that we are all brothers 
and sisters; consequently, that we should love all mankind and do 

jg good to them. These obligations on our part form the moral doc- 
trine, which, therefore, is the application of the doctrine of faith. 

The Catechism, in its moral part, treats, first, of the command- 
ments. 
We ask, therefore, What is a commandment? A commandment 

7 : is the expressed will of one in authority that something should take 
place or should not take place. To a commandment, therefore, 
belong three things: 

1. Person in authority, the lawgiver; 
se 2. His will; and 
3. The expression of this will to His subjects. 

NS A person in authority, or superior, is required for a command- 

ment, because a subject can not command. The superior must make 

his will known. He must reveal it, otherwise the subjects can not 
know or fulfil it, nor could they be punished for acting against 
it. God, being the Supreme Lord of heaven and earth, the Lord of 

Lords, His commandments are necessarily the most important. 

The Catechism puts the question: Is it sufficient for obtaining 
eternal salvation that we believe all that God has revealed? The 
answer is: No; we must also keep His commandments. Holy 
Scripture says: “If thou wilt enter into life, keep the command- 
ments” (Matt. xix. 17). This question is asked at the very be- 











es ginning of this part, because Martin Luther and other heretics 
ies, have taught that faith alone be sufficient for salvation. The Catholic 
or; Church meets this false doctrine with a denial, and says: It is not 
ai enough to believe only; our faith must be a living faith; we must 
“he live according to our belief, and must prove our faith by works. 

It He who does not live according to his faith resembles a man 
wie who, wishing to travel to a distant place, studies the route, the 

wa language, the customs and habits of the countries he must pass 

ne through, and yet does not undertake the journey, but remains 

ee, at home. He can not therefore reach the end intended. 

sly That faith alone is not sufficient for salvation we know from the 

‘i life of our Lord. When the rich young man asked: “ Lord, what 


“id must I do to obtain eternal life?’ The answer was: “If thou 
wouldst enter into life, keep the commandments.” Christ did not 
say: If thou wouldst enter into life, believe—but He said, keep the 
commandments. 
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The Catechism asks further: Are we able to keep the command. 
ments of God? 

The answer is: Yes, with the help of God’s grace, which He 
refuses to no one who asks for it. Because of original sin man js 
inclined to evil. But God does not require the impossible of man, 
and so He has given not only natural faculties to man (namely, 
powers of body and soul), but He gives him likewise supernatural 
help, namely, His grace. Man, therefore, should not confide in his 
strength alone, but he must pray to God for His grace and assistance, 

Holy Scripture says: “His Commandments are not heavy” 
(I. John v. 3). This passage of Scripture is apparently in contra- 
diction to another, which says: “‘ The Kingdom of Heaven suffereth 
violence, and the violent bear it away.” The sensual desires and 
inclinations, the inborn inclination to evil, cause mankind a hard 
struggle. But the harder the combat, the greater the victory! The 
more sensual desires seek to hinder us from doing good and to lead 
us into evil, the more meritorious it is for us to keep the command- 
ments of God. That the observance of the Commandments is not 
an impossible thing has been shown by others before us, who also 
bore within themselves the concupiscence of the flesh. Just as we 
have our human weaknesses, so they had theirs; they had to fight 
their sensual desires and inclinations, and yet they won the victory. 
and now as saints they enjoy the reward in Heaven which God has 
given to them for their virture and steadfastness. Thousands upon 
thousands of these holy martyrs were tempted to offend God, but in 
vain. If the observance of the commandments were too hard for us, 
God would be unjust, as He would require something of us that 
surpassed our strength. This would stand in contradiction to His 
goodness, wisdom and justice. As little would a loving father ex- 
pect his feeble child to perform labor much beyond its strength, as 
would God expect us to do that which surpasses our strength. 

The observance of the commandments is made easy for us by 
steady practice. Even apparently most difficult labors become grad- 
ually easy for us as we get skilled and accustomed in their perform- 
ance. But the longer we wait to accustom ourselves to the 
observance of the divine commandments, the more difficult it will 
be for us. 

The Catechism, first of all, mentions a chief commandment, 
which includes in itself all the others, and calls it the commandment 
of the love of God and of our neighbor. This commandment says: 
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“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart, and 
with thy whole soul, and with thy whole mind, and with thy whole 
strength.” This is the greatest and the first commandment. And 
the second is like to this: “ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” Christ Himself declares this commandment to be the most 
important one, for He says: “There is no greater commandment 
than this ”—and “on this commandment depends the whole Law 
and the Prophets.” This commandment is, as it were, the source 
from which the others are drawn; it is the foundation, the basis 
of the whole Christian life, and hence it stands rightly at the head 
of Christian moral doctrine, for he who truly loves God will prove 
it by keeping all other commandments of God. 

The virtue of charity is the root from which grows, like a 
magnificent tree, the whole Christian law. The Catechism treats 
of this virtue under three heads: 

1. The love of God; 

2. The love of our neighbor; and 

3. Christian self-love. 

Before we proceed further, we will review briefly that which 
has just been explained to you. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
A THOROUGH REHEARSING OF THE SUBSTANCE OF THIS LESSON. 


1. Of what does the first part of the Catechism, which we concluded in 
our last instruction, treat? The first part treats of faith. 

2. What does the doctrine of faith contain? It contains everything that 
we, as Catholics, must believe. 

3. How may the doctrine of faith be rightly called? It may be called the 
foundation, or the basis of the whole religious doctrine. 

4. Of what does the second part of the doctrine treat? The second part 
is the doctrine of morals. 

5. What does this part teach? It teaches our obligations as Catholics. 

6. How might we put this in other words? How we should regulate our 
way of living. 

7. According to whose example should we regulate our life? According 
to the teaching and example of Jesus Christ. 
_ 8. Whence can you prove to me that we ought to regulate our life accord- 
ing to the teaching and example of Our Lord? From the words of Christ 
Himself: “Learn of Me.” 

. What may be said of the moral doctrine in relation to the doctrine 
of faith? The moral doctrine is an application of the doctrine of faith. 

10. What do we believe, for instance, of the presence of God? We believe 
that God is present everywhere. 
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11. Now, if a person firmly believes that God is everywhere, and that 
He knows everything, what should that person therefore do? He should 
fear God, and avoid evil. 


12. What does the faith teach that God is to us? Faith teaches that God 
is our Father. 


13. If God is our Father, what should be the consequence? We should 
love Him and serve Him. 


14. What does our holy faith teach of our relation to the rest of mankind? 
That all men are our brothers and sisters. 


15. If all men are our brothers and sisters, what should be our feeling 
toward them? We ought to love them. 


16. What, then, do you see by these examples? We see that the doc- 
trines of faith and morals are intimately connected. 


17. Of what does the moral doctrine teach, first of all? Of the Com- 
mandments. 


18. What is a commandment? A commandment is the expressed will 
of some one in authority, ordering something to be done, or to be omitted. 


19. How many things are necessary to a commandment? 1. A person in 
authority; 2. his will; and 3. the revelation of his will. 


20. For a command, it is therefore necessary that there should be a per- 
son in authority, or a superior. Who is, for instance, superior in the home? 
The father and mother. 


21. Who are the subjects? The children and servants. 

22. Who is the superior of a city or town? The Mayor. 

23. Who are the subjects? The citizens of the city or town. 
24. Who is the person in authority in a parish? The Pastor. 
25. Who are the subjects? The parishioners. 


26. Who is the superior of a nation? The President, King, or Emperor, 
as the case may be. 


27. Who are the subjects? The people of that country. 
28. What is the duty of superiors? To command. 


29. What is the duty of the subjects? To observe the commandments of 
their superiors. 

30. But what must superiors do in order that their subjects may carry 
out their will? Superiors must express their will and make it known. 

31. What would be the consequence if superiors did not express their 
commands? The subjects could not know and consequently not heed them, 


- Who is the superior Lord of heaven and earth, the Lord of Lords? 
od. 


33. Which commandments, therefore, are the greatest and most important? 
The commandments of God. 


34. The Catechism asks, first of all: Is it sufficient for eternal salvation 
to believe all that God has revealed? No; we must also keep His command- 
ments. 


35. Who taught that faith alone be sufficient for salvation? Martin Luther 
and other heretics. 


36. What is a doctrine contrary to the teaching of the Catholic Church 
called? It is called a heretical doctrine, a heresy. 


37 How can you prove that faith alone is not sufficient for salvation? 
From the words of Our Saviour: “If thou wilt enter into life, keep the 
commandments.” 


38. What would Christ have said if faith alone be sufficient for obtaining 
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eternal salvation? He would have said: “If thou wilt enter into life, 
believe.” 

39. To whom did I compare those persons, who, though believing, yet do 
not live according to their faith? To a man who, desirous of traveling to 
a distant place, studies the language and customs of that country, but does 
not make up his mind to undertake the journey. 

4o. The Catechism asks: “Are we able to keep the commandments of 
God?” Yes; with the assistance of God’s grace, which He refuses to no 
one who asks for it. 

41. What, however, is necessary for us for the observance of the Com- 
mandments? Divine grace. 

42. To whom does God grant this grace? To all those who pray to Him 
for it. 

43. By what text of Scripture can you prove this? Jesus said: “ Ask and 
it shall be given you” (Matt. vii. 7). “If you ask the Father anything in 
my name He will give it you” (Jo. xvi. 26). “Come to me all ye that 
labor and are burdened, and I will refresh you” (Matt. xi. 28). 

44. Would God be just to us if He did not grant us the necessary graces 
to keep His commandments? He would not be just toward us, and God can 
not be unjust. 

45. You mentioned just now, in a passage of Scripture, that the com- 
mandments of God were not heavy. Which Scriptural text is apparently con- 
trary to this? “The Kingdom of Heaven suffereth violence, and the violent 
bear it away” (Matt. xi. 12). 

46. What makes the observance of the commandments difficult to us? 
Our sensual desires and inclinations. 

47. What is the cause of this evil tendency? Original sin. 

48. What makes their observance easy for us? The constant practise of 
them. 

49. Who has given us proof that the observance of the commandments 
is not impossible? The saints. 

50. Who were the saints? Those who lived for God and died serving Him. 

51. In what were they like us? In their natural desires and inclinations. 

52. How did they win the victory over these? By the aid of God’s grace. 

53.. The Catechism speaks first of all of a chief commandment. What 
is a chief commandment? A chief commandment is the most important one. 

54. What says this chief commandment? “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul,” etc. 

55. Where is this commandment placed? At the very beginning of the 
moral doctrine. 

56. For what reason? Because this commandment is the foundation upon 
which the other commandments rest. 

57. What, accordingly, is the love of God, since the other virtues arise 
from it? The love of God is, as it were, the root whence grow up the other 
virtues, like the branches of a magnificent tree. 

58. Into how many parts may the commandment of love be divided? Into 
three parts. 

59. Name them? 1. The love of God. 2. The love of our neighbor. 
3. Christian self-love. 

60. To whom, then, does the chief commandment of charity have refer- 
ence? 1. To God. 2. To our neighbor; and 3. To ourselves. 


This threefold love, toward God, toward our neighbor, and toward 
ourselves, shall be made the subject of our following instructions. 
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II. 
On THE LOVE oF Gop. 


DEAR CHILDREN :—In to-day’s lesson we come to the love that 
we owe to God. Now, there are various persons whom we love, as, 
for instance, our parents, our brothers and sisters, our relations, 
etc. But the love of which we speak to-day is a different love; 
it is not an earthly love, but a love for an Invisible Being who is 
far above all earthly things: a love of the Supreme Being, of God 
Himself. To the question: What is the love of God? the Catechism 
makes answer: “It is a virtue infused by God into our soul, by 
which we give ourselves up with all our heart to Him, the Supreme 
Good, in order to please Him by fulfilling His will, and in order to 
be united with Him.” This answer means three things: 

1. That love toward God is a virtue which we do not possess 
of ourselves, but which is granted to us by the Divine grace and 
mercy. 

2. That the love of God consists (a) in giving ourselves to God, 
in the desire to belong entirely to God; and (b) in the wish and 
ardent desire to please Him by fulfilling His will; and (c) in the 
wish to be united with Him for ever and ever. 

That the love of God is a virtue infused by God is apparent 
from the words of Holy Scripture: “ The love of God is poured 
into our hearts by the Holy Ghost.” Love is a fruit of our knowl- 
edge of God. Our understanding and our reason acknowledge God 
as a Supreme Being, who, because of His perfections, is worthy 
of our love. Everything that we see has been produced for us 
by the goodness of God. Should we not, therefore, love in return 
a Being who is so filled with love for us? He surely would be a 
most ungrateful and detestable man who did not acknowledge the 
love of God, or who would repay it with ingratitude. 

The union with God is a twofold one. Union with God in this 
world consists in this: that God enters into our hearts, that we no 
longer speak and act according to our sensual inclinations, or ac- 
cording to our will, but that God wills, speaks and acts in us, whilst 
we renounce our corrupt self-will and make the holy will of God 
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our own, so that we can say with St. Paul the apostle: “I live now; 
not I, but Christ liveth in me” (Gal. ii. 20). 

What qualities must our love of God have? Our love must 
be, 1. Supernatural; 2. Supreme; 3. Active. 

Our love, in the first place, must be supernatural. The super- 
natural is that which is above and beyond the natural. From 
natural, visible things we may also learn by reason to know and 
love God. But if we only loved God as we know Him by our 
reason, our love would be merely natural. We learn, however, 
to know God by the light of faith and revelation. Revelation tells 
us that God adopts us in love and mercy, although man, by sin, 
became God’s enemy; that for love of us He gave His only be- 
gotten Son to death to ransom us from eternal death and to recon- 
-cile us with Him and make us partakers of His love and grace. 
Reason can not tell us all this, but faith teaches us this, and if we love 
God on account of what faith teaches us, our love is supernatural, 
because not only its object, but its motive also is supernatural. Such 
a love of God was shown by the apostles and saints. What moved 
the apostles to forsake the world and follow Jesus? What gave the 
martyrs the strength and courage to bear persecutions, to brave 
all dangers, go through every hardship, and to glorify God by 
martyrdom? What caused the saints to despise earthly goods, to 
renounce nobility of birth, to seek poverty, to love the world’s con- 
tempt, to live in abasement, and to carry the cross of Jesus Christ? 
Nothing else but an active supernatural love. 

The Catechism asks further: When is our love of God supreme? 

We love God above all things when we love Him more than 
everything else, so that we would rather lose all things than 
separate ourselves from Him by sin. All that is dear to a person: 
parents, children, brethren, relations, possessions, life, health, for- 
tune, honor, must not be loved by us as much as God. For this reason 
our Divine Saviour has said: “ He that loveth father and mother 
more than me is not worthy of me” (Matt. x. 37). Abraham had 
this supreme love of God, and therefore was ready to sacrifice his 
only son Isaac without murmur. The love of God shows itself 
in the willingness to sacrifice anything rather than separate our- 
selves from Him. When Joseph was tempted to a grievous sin, he 
said: “How could I do this wicked thing and sin against my 
God?” (Gen. xxxix. 9). The chaste Susanna preferred to be con- 
demned to death innocently rather than consent to a sin and thereby 
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to offend God. The devout youths Daniel, Ananias, Azaria, and 
Misael, at the court of a wicked king, allowed nothing to induce 
them to transgress the law of their fathers, and to offend God by 
sinning. The mother of the Machabees preferred to see her seven 
sons slain before her eyes rather than that they should live and sin. 
The apostles and martyrs of the New Law were filled with so 
fervent a love of God, that for the love of their Divine Saviour they 
went joyfully and gladly to death. Filled with this burning love 
of God, St. Paul said: “ Neither death nor life shall be able to 
separate us from the love of God” (Rom. viii. 38, 39). 

When is our love active? Our love is active when we do what 
is acceptable to God, i. e., when we keep His commandments. Holy 
Scripture says: “He that hath my commandments, and keepeth 
them, he it is that loveth me” (John. xiv. 21). Active love is 
contrary to the inactive love which is found upon the tongue in- 
stead of in the heart and expresses itself only in fine words. Love 
without actions is like a body without a soul—dead. St. Paul 
the apostle speaks thus of the active love of God: “If I speak with 
the tongues of men and of angels, and have not charity, I should 
be as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal” (I. Cor. xiii. 1). In 
another part, Holy Scripture says: “ Not every one that saith 
to me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven, but he 
that doth the will of my Father who is in heaven” (Matt. vii. 21). 
Fine words have no effect with God. An active and practical love 
is needed. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
A THOROUGH REHEARSING OF THE SUBSTANCE OF THIS LESSON. 
1. Of what did this instruction treat? Of the love of God. 
2. What is the love of God? (Answer according to the Catechism.) 


3. How many points does this answer contain? “It contains two points, 
the first of which is: that the love of God is a virtue which we do not have 
of ourselves. 


4. If, then, we have not the love of God of ourselves, how do we become 
possessed of it? God grants it to all those who ask Him for it. 

5. What else does the answer tell us? It tells us in what the love of God 
consists. 

6. Now, in what does the love of God consist? It consists in giving 
oneself to God. 

7. What else can we say besides “ giving” ? Instead of “giving” we can 
say “ presenting.” 

8. For instance, on birthdays or other feast days, what do you, for instance, 
give to your parents as a proof of your love? We give them presents. 


9. What do your parents know by your gifts? They know that we love 
them. 
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10. Can we also make God a present? Yes; we can make Him a present. 

11. What, then, can we present to God, who has all things? We can 
present ourselves to Him. 

12, What does this mean? We present our body and soul to God with all 
our thoughts and wishes, words, and works. 

13. When is God pleased with us, with our thoughts, words, and works? 
When we are good. 

14. In what way can our love of God show itself still further? In the 
desire to please Him by accomplishing His will. 

15. Whom does every child strive to please? Its parents. 

16. What must a child do in order to please its parents? It must do 
their bidding. 

17. How does a person show that he strives to please his Heavenly Father? 
When he does His holy will. 

18. Where has God laid down or revealed His holy will? In the ten com- 
mandments. 

19. In what should our love of God still further consist? In the desire 
to be united with God. 

20. When are we united to God in this world? When God dwells in us. 

_ What does this union with God bring about? Continued holiness 
of life. 

22. Where else may we be united to God? In the next world, in heaven. 

23. Who will be united with God in heaven? All persons who love God 
with their whole heart. 

24. If, then, you, too, desire to be united with God, what must you do? We 
must love God with our whole heart. 

25. In what way ought we to show and to give proofs of this love? By 
cheerful and prompt observance of His commandments. 

26. How can you prove to me that the love of God is a virtue infused by 
Him, that man, therefore, has not got it of himself? By the words of Holy 
Scripture: “Charity is poured into our hearts by the Holy Spirit.” 

27. Can man not obtain a certain love of God in another way? Yes; 
through the knowledge of God. 

_ 28. When we contemplate the works of God in their beauty and splendor, 
in what way do we learn to know God? As a supremely perfect, mighty, 
wise and good Being. 

29. For whom has God created all things so wisely? For man. 

; of What, then, has God proved for mankind by His creation? His love 
or him. 

31. What do we owe to God in return? We owe God our love in return. 

32. What sort of a person would he be who was not moved to love God 
in His works? That person would be ungrateful and hard-hearted. 

33. What, however, is that love toward God which arises from natural 
things and causes? It is only a natural love. 

34. How do we recognize the right and true love of God? We know it 
by its qualities. 

35. What qualities must our love of God have? It must be: 1. Super- 
natural. 2. Supreme. 3. Active. 

36. Why does the Catechism mention these qualities of our love? In 
order that we may examine ourselves as to whether we have the right love 
of God or not. 


37.. What should be the first quality of the love of God? It should be 
supernatural. 
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38. When is our love supernatural? When we love God as we know Him, 
not only by our reason, but by our faith. 

39. How do we know God by our reason? From His works. 

40. As what do we know God from His works? As an almighty, wise, and 
kind Being. 

41. Why do we know God as an almighty Being? Because no one igs 
capable of making even the very least of the things that God has created. 

42. Why do we know God as an all-wise Being? Because everything is 
so arranged that it could not possibly be arranged better. 

43. Why do we know God as a kind Being? Because everything created 
is for the use and welfare of mankind. 
‘ 44. How else do we learn to know God besides through reason? By our 
aith, 

45. How do we learn to know God by faith? From revelation. 

46. What does revelation tell us of God? It tells us that God has love 
and mercy for us. 

47. Why is man not worthy of this mercy? Because of his sin. 

48. What did God in his mercy do for humanity fallen into sin? He de- 
livered His only begotten Son to death for us. 

49. Does reason or, revelation tell us this? Revelation tells us. 

50. Now, when we love God as we know Him by revelation, how then do 
we love Him? We love Him in a supernatural manner, 

51. What two things render our love supernatural? 1. Its object; and 
2. Its motive. 

52. Why does the object render our love supernatural? Because God is 
a supernatural Being. 

53. In what respect does the motive make our love supernatural? Because 
our love is prompted by faith. 

54. Who had this supernatural love? The apostles and martyrs. 

55. What did the apostles do for this love? They forsook the world and 
everything to follow Our Saviour. 

56. What did the saints do for love of God? They despised earthly goods, 
renounced noble birth, sought out poverty, and lived in abasement. 

57. What, therefore, may we learn from them? We may learn from them 
how much we should love God. 


58. If you hitherto have not loved God in this fervent manner, what good 
lesson do you draw from this for yourselves? That in the future we should 
love God more fervently. 

59. We should not only love God in a supernatural way, but also su- 
premely; that means above everything else. When do we love God above 
everything else? When we would rather lose everything than separate our- 
selves from Him. 


60. Name some persons whom you love dearly? My father, my mother, 
my brothers and sisters, my relations, my teachers. 


61. Whom must you love, however, more than father, mother, etc.? I 
must love God more than all these. 


62. Can you give me proof of this from Holy Writ? Jesus said: “ Who- 
soever loveth father and mother more than me, is not worthy of me.” 


63. Who had a great love for God in the Old Testament? Abraham had 
a great love for God. 


64. What was Abraham ready to do for the love of God? He was ready 
to sacrifice his only son Isaac. 
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6s. What did Susanna do for love of God? She desired to be con- 
demned to death innocently rather than offend God by sin. 

66. What did Joseph do for the love of God? He preferred to lose his 
liberty rather than commit sin. 

67. What did the youths, Daniel, Ananias, Azarias, and Misael, do for 
the love of God? They refused to sin when tempted by their king. 

68. What did the mother of the Machabees do for the love of God? She 
chose to die a martyr’s death together with her seven sons rather than trans- 
gress the law. 

What did the holy martyrs of the New Law do for the love of God? 
They preferred to endure the most excruciating tortures rather than deny 
their faith. 

0. What memorable words did St. Paul the apostle utter of his love of 
God? St. Paul said: “ Neither death nor life shall be able to separate us from 
the love of God.” 

71. What other quality should our love of God have? It should be active. 

72. When is our love of God active? When it shows itself in works. 

73. What is contrary to an active and living love? An inactive and dead 


74. When is our love inactive and dead? When we only love God with 
our lips; when our love does not show itself in works. 


75. Can you name a passage of Holy Scripture from which it appears that 
inactive love is valueless? Jesus said: “ Not everything that saith, Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into life, but he that doth the will of my Father who is in 
heaven.’ 


76. What says St. John of an active love? “He that hath my com- 
mandments and keepeth them, he it is that loveth me.” 


77. What ought you to learn from to-day’s instruction? To love God 
with a supernatural, supreme, and active love. 


Remember this well, my dear children, and impress these truths 
well upon your hearts and minds. 

In our next religious instruction we shall continue and conclude 
the chapter of the love of God. 





THE PREPARING OF CHILDREN FOR 
THEIR CONFESSIONS. 


“ Suffer the little children to come to me.”—Mark x. 14. 


The holy Sacrament of Penance remits the sins committed after Baptism, 
when, as the Catechism says, the sinner heartily repents, sincerely con- 
fesses, and has the will to make satisfaction. The conditions mentioned as 
acts of the penitent, contrition, confession, and satisfaction, are necessary 
for the valid reception of the holy Sacrament of Penance. The require- 
ments are the same in the case of children as in that of adults. Children, 
as well as adults, to receive the Sacrament of Penance validly, must have 
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true contrition for their sins, they must confess their mortal sins, or, in 
default of these, some venial sin, and they must have the will to render 
due satisfaction. The Catechist, therefore, priest or teacher, having the 
spiritual welfare of the children at heart, should take the greatest care to 
evoke from the children the acts necessary for the worthy reception of the 
sacrament. Of great import is the instruction and preparation for their 
first confession. A great deal depends upon that. When the children are 
instructed well and conscientiously for their first confession, the preparations 
for subsequent confessions will be greatly facilitated. A thorough instruc. 
tion of the children for their first confession should not, however, save the 
Catechist the pains of preparing the children again as often as they are to go 
to confession. Those who are inclined to believe that the children after 
having been carefully prepared for the first confession will after that be 
able to prepare themselves properly for confessions are likely to find out 
their mistake. Owing to the peculiar thoughtlessness of children, the salu- 
tary suggestions and advice given them are soon effaced from their 
childish hearts. It is therefore of great importance for children ‘that 
they should be prepared again and again for confession in order that they 
may not confess without the good results which they should properly gain 
from the holy Sacrament of Penance. 

Is the necessary care expended generally upon this preparation of the 
children? I for my part can not remember from my school days that we 
were ever prepared (with the exception of the first time) for confession. 
And in my experience as a priest I have found many times that the children 
were not properly prepared for confession. One teacher, for instance, I 
have known to mention some childish sins to his class of nine and ten year 
old boys, and to cause them to repeat these a number of times in chorus, 
until they knew them well by heart. These sins they: were told to confess, 
For some particularly dull boys he wrote down a few sins and sent them 
thus equipped into the Confessional. Thus was the conscience of the 
children examined in this particular school. Contrition was awakened in 
the following manner: The teacher stood up and read aloud to the children 
the following prayers, which, by the way, were not happily chosen: “ Who 
will give water for my head and a fountain of tears to my eyes that I may 
lament the foolishness of my heart, and the contrariness of my spirit,” ete. 
With this formality the act of contrition was supposed to be performed. 
What may the little boys have thought about the water, the fountain of 
tears, the foolishness of the heart, and the contrariness of the spirit? Another 
teacher of my acquaintance was accustomed to write the sins according to the 
Catechism upon a blackboard, and made the children copy them. I remember 
another excellent but sentimental teacher who endeavored to awaken con- 
trition in the children by her own tears. Tears move to tears. The girls 
laid their heads upon their desks; some wept, others raised their heads every 
now and then, laughed, and secretly made fun of their teacher. These are 
a few facts which have come under my notice. I must, however, remark 
here that I have also become acquainted with many excellent and zealous 
teachers, who in an admirable manner prepared the children for each con- 
fession. As a young priest I had the good fortune to discuss at length 
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the subject of instruction for confession with a genial old teacher, long 
since in his grave, of profound learning and rare good judgment, from 
whom I received much valuable advice and knowledge. Since that time I 
have now for twenty-five years prepared the school children for their con- 
fessions, or at least taken part in their preparation. I trust, therefore, that I 
may be allowed to offer a few observations upon this important subject, and 
will divide them as follows: 1. Why? 2. By whom? 3. How should chil- 
dren be prepared for each of their confessions? 


I WHY SHOULD THE CHILDREN BE PREPARED FOR EACH 
CONFESSION? 


1. God in His infinite mercy gives to His favorites, the children, the graces 
necessary to make a good confession. He assists them that they may know 
their sins, repent of them, and confess them. God in His justice does not 
expect the same preparation for confession from children as from adults; 
He is satisfied with a contrition and confession corresponding to their child- 
ish faculty. It must not be denied that a child can be induced to 
contrition in the confessional by the salutary exhortations of the Confessor 
with the help of divine grace; but as a rule the requisite dispositions are 
present with children at confession only when they have been prepared for 
confession, when, having invoked the Holy Ghost, they have properly been 
made to examine their conscience, to awaken contrition, and to make a firm 
resolution to amend their lives. It is extremely hard for children, especially 
the very young ones, to do all this of themselves without suggestion or as- 
sistance. The child may be ever so susceptible to teachings and impressions 
from the outside, but unused to reflection and contemplation. And yet there 
belongs to the examination of conscience and to the awakening of contrition 
a certain reflection and contemplation. If children are not induced to reflect 
upon sins committed, and to take to heart the supernatural motives for con- 
trition, it is to be feared that they are not well prepared. To prevent invalid 
confessions it is therefore necessary to come to the children’s assistance in 
the examination of their conscience, and the awakening of contrition. Where 
this is not done the children, especially the frivolous ones, will be sent to 
confession without the necessary guidance, many thus running the danger 
of receiving the Sacrament of Penance unworthily. 

2. The reception of the Sacrament of Penance should be profitable and 
fruitful for the children. The abundant graces and blessings that the divine 
Saviour is ready to dispense to His little ones in this holy sacrament depend 
upon a good preparation for confession. The better the children are disposed, 
the more contritely they confess their sins, the more graces they will obtain. 
In this case, as in all others, the measure of grace received is in proportion 
to the careful preparation to the greater or less devout reception of the 
sacrament. With the weakness and inconstancy of the will in childhood it is 
of the greatest consequence that the children should receive fresh graces in 
every confession, that they be strengthened to keep faithfully the resolutions 
made, to avoid evil, and to do good, to preserve childhood’s innocence and 
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purity. And a conscientious preparation will help most children to make a 
confession rich in blessings, thus obtaining greater sacramental graces, 

3. A good preparation for confession exercises in itself a wholesome in. 
fluence upon the child and upon his life. If the child has had a careful pre. 
paration for confession, thoroughly knows its sins and faults, understands 
the malice and ingratitude of them, has a real hatred and horror of them, 
and has made a firm and sound resolution, all this will be a means of pro- 
tection in times of temptations, a fortification against fresh sins, and against 
relapse into old ones. Should the child even be of a fickle and easy-going 
disposition, the horror for sin, incited by a good preparation for confession, 
will not so quickly or so entirely be forgotten. The abhorrence of sin, and 
the thought of its evil consequences and severe punishments will, with the 
assistance of God’s grace, come to the child’s mind at the right moment. It 
is true, of course, that also in the course of general religious instruction an 
occasion often presents itself to impress upon the child the necessity to 
avoid sin, to instill into its heart a fresh hatred and abhorrence of it, and 
every zealous Catechist will avail himself of such occasions to warn the 
child against sin. But without doubt this may be done much more impress- 
ingly and successfully in the preparation for confession, when the motives 
for contrition and good resolutions are explained more thoroughly, and when 
practical application is made of them by the child to his own sins. 

4. “ Exempla trahunt.’—This applies also in the preparation of the children 
for confession. When the children observe what pains the Catechist takes 
to dispose them to the making of a good confession they will recognize its 
importance. If the children are merely told that they must go to confession 
at such and such times, with no special help given them in the examining 
of their consciences, in awakening contrition, in making resolutions, the 
little ones will only too readily look upon receiving the Sacrament of Pen- 
ance as a perfunctory matter, and consequently they will be careless about a 
preparation. The zeal, however, of the Catechist, if he helps them in their 
preparation, can not fail to make them anxious to do everything requisite 
for a good confession. Experience in the Confessional must convince the 
priest that proper guidance and preparation assist the children greatly in 
making a contrite and sincere confession. The seed that the Catechist sows 
in this instruction falls almost invariably upon good ground and _ bears 
fruit abundantly. The Catechist will find that the children are attentive 
during this instruction, and they will seldom neglect the prayers and pious 
practices recommended to them. 


(To be continued.) 
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PASTORAL PART. 





ANALECTA. 





Summary of the New Decrees and Decisions 
of the Roman Congregations. 


(THE FULL TEXTS ARE SUBJOINED. ) 


I, The Encyclical Letter of the Pope on the Holy Eucharist. 
Permission is granted to the congregation of the Sacred 
Hearts to erect pious unions under the title of the Sacred 
Hearts of Jesus and Mary. 
II. From the Congregation of Rites. 
(a) Churches of wood may be solemnly blessed but they 
may not be consecrated. , 
(b) Certain questions with regard to funerals are 
answered. 
(c) Electric lights on altar forbidden according to a de- 
cree in regard to gas. 
III. From the Congregation of Indulgences. 
(a) In convent chapels, one sister may go “ around ” the 
stations of the cross, while the others remain in their places. 
(b) Leo XIII. confirms Indulgences for the month of June 
in honor of the Sacred Heart. 
(c) All Indulgences granted to the Order of Preachers 
made applicable to the souls in Purgatory. 
.(d) Powers granted for the validation of Stations of 
the Cross invalidly erected. 
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IV. From the Secretariate of Briefs. 
An indulgence of fifty days toties quoties is granted to all 


who say the response “Eternal rest grant to them O 
Lord,” etc. 


Plenary Indulgence under usual conditions is conceded to 
all who say daily for a month, in any language, the invoca- 
tion: “ Mon Dieu, mon unique bien, vous €tes tout pour moi, 
que je suis tout pour vous.” 

V. From the Congregation of the Propaganda. 
(a) Bishops subject to the Propaganda are forbidden to 


open new religious houses without*permission from the Propa- 
ganda. 


(b) Abuses in asking for dispensations are reprehended. 


CONCEDITUR MODERATORI GEN. CONGREGATIONIS SS. COR- 
DIUM FACULTAS ERIGENDI PIAS UNIONES SUB TITULO 
SS. CORDIUM JESU ET MARIAE. 


LEO PP. XIII. 
AD PERPETUAM REI MEMORIAM. 


Oblatis Nobis precibus annuentes a dilecto filio Petro Di Nocera Superiori 
Generali Congregationis SS.rum Cordium, de Omnipotentis Dei misericordia 
ac. BB. Petri et Pauli Apostolorum eius auctoritate confisi, per praesentes 
ipsi Moderatori Generali pro tempore existenti dictae Congregationis aliisque 
illius in posterum successoribus facultatem concedimus in perpetuum vali- 
turam erigendi, praevio Ordinariorum consensu, pias Uniones sub titulo SS. 
Cordium Iesu et Mariae tam in propriis quam in aliis ubique terrarum ec- 
clesiis eisque tribuendi omnes et singulas indulgentias aliasque spirituales 
gratias ac privilegia eidem Piae Unioni olim largita et inserenda in novo 
Summario a Congregatione approbando Indulgentiis Sacrisque Reliquis 
praeposita. Verumtamen praecipimus ut omnia de iure servanda in huiusmodi 
erectionibus rite serventur, ac potissimum Constitutio Clementis PP. VIII 
Praedecessoris Nostri quae incipit “ Quaecumque” et alia Decreta eiusdem 
Congregationis Indulgentiis Sacrisque Reliquiis praepositae. Decernentes 
praesentes litteras firmas, validas, efficaces existere ac fore suosque plenarios 
et integros effectus sortiri, atque obtinere, illisque ad quos spectat et in futu- 
rum spectabit in omnibus et per omnia plenissime suffragari, sicque per 
quoscumque iudices ordinarios et delegatos iudicari ac definiri debere ac 
irritum et inane si secus super his a quoquam quavis auctoritate scienter vel 
ignoranter contigerit attentari. Contrariis non obstantibus quibuscumque. 
Volumus autem ut praesentium litterarum transumptis seu exemplis etiam 
impressis manu alicuius Notarii publici subscriptis et sigillo personae in ec- 
clesiastica dignitate praemunitis eadem prorsus adhibeatur fides quae ad- 
hiberetur ipsis praesentibus, si forent exhibitae vel ostensae. 

Datum Romae apud S. Petrum sub annulo Piscatoris die XIII martii 
MDCCCCII, Pontificatus Nostri anno vigesimoquinto. 

Pro Revmo. Card. MACCHI, . 
N. MARINI, Substitutus. 





ANALECTA. 


E. S. C. RITUUM. 
SANCTI SALVATORIS IN AMERICA. 


ECCLESIA CATHEDRALIS CONSTRUCTA EX LIGNO, NEQUIT 
aaa SED TANTUM SOLEMNITER BENEDICENDA 
ERIT. 


R.mus D.nus Antonius Adulphus Perez et Aguilar Episcopus S. Salvatoris 
in America Centrali, a Sacrorum Rituum Congregatione sequentis dubii 
solutionem humiliter postulavit, nimirum: 

Quum Ecclesia Cathedralis Dioecesis S. Salvatoris constructa sit ex ligno, 
etiamsi perpulchre interius exteriusque ornata, quaeritur: Num huiusmodi 
Ecclesia Cathedralis consecrari possit secundum ritum Pontificalis Romani; 
et quatenus affirmative, num facienda sit aliqua variatio in ritibus et formulis 
praescriptis pro dicta consecratione perficienda. 

Et Sacra eadem Congregatio, referente subscripto Secretario, audito etiam 
voto Commissionis Liturgicae, reque accurate perpensa, rescribendum censuit: 
Negative quoad consecrationem, et Ecclesia benedicatur solemniter iuxta 
Rituale Romanum, si nondum fuerit hoc ritu benedicta. 

Atque ita rescripsit, die 11 Aprilis 1902. 
D. Card. FERRATA, Praef. 


L. k S. . , 
*k D. PANICI, Archiep. Laodicen., Secret. 


AUGUSTANA. 
NONNULLA SOLVUNTUR DUBIA. 


R. D. Pacificus Garin Parochus loci Sancti Eugendi dioeceseos Augustanae, 
de consensu R.mi. sui Episcopi, Sacrorum Rituum Congregationi sequentia 
dubia, pro opportuna declaratione, humillime proposuit; videlicit: 

I. In exequiis, antequam cadaver efferatur, debetne cani vel tantum recitari 
Psalmus De profundis? 

II. In officiis mortuorum extra diem obitus, seu depositionis, defuncti 
sumine debet semper nocturnum, quod feriae occurrenti respondet, sint onera 
adimplenda fixa vel adventitia? 

III. Potestne cani vel saltem recitari submissa voce Responsorium Libera 
in die dominica, quando haec concurrit cum festo duplici 1 vel 2 classis? 

IV. Quanto festum Annuntiationis incidit in hebdomadam maiorem, 
potestne transferri etiam quoad solemnitatem, ad alium diem? 

Et Sacra eadem Congregatio, ad relationem subscripti Secretarii, exquisito 
voto Commissionis Liturgicae, omnibusque rite expensis, rescribendum censuit: 

Ad I: Negative ad primam partem, affirmative ad secundam. 

Ad II: Affirmative iuxta decreta N. 3601, de Guatemala, 22 Iulii 1888, ad 
III: et N. 3764, Lincien. 6 Februarii 1892, ad V. 

Ad. III: Detur decretum Romana-Resolutionis Dubiorum, 12 Iulii 1892, 
ad VIII. 

Ad IV: Affirmative. a 

Atque ita rescripsit. Die II Aprilis 1902. 

D. Card. FERRATA, Praef. 
L. > S. 


> D. PANICI, Archiep. Laodicen., Secret. 
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NATCHETEN. 


SUPER ALTARI, PRAETER CANDELAS EX CERA, NON EST 
TOLERANDA ILLUMINATIO ELECTRICA. ; 


R.mus D.nus Thomas Heslin, Episcopus Natcheten. a Sacra Rituum Con- 
gregatione sequentis dubii declarationem humiliter expetivit ; nimirum: 

Quum Sacra Rituum Congregatio in una Novarcen., 8 Martii 1879 pro- 
hibuerit illuminationem ex gaz una cum candelis ex cera super altari, ob 
paritatem rationis et sub iisdem circumstantiis censerine potest vetita etiam 
illuminatio electrica? 

Et Sacra eadem Congregatio referente subscripto Secretario, atque audito 
voto Commissionis Liturgicae, rescribere rata est: 

Affirmative, ad tramites decretorum 8 Martii 1879 et 4 Iunii 1895 (1). Atque 
ita declaravit et rescripsit, die 16 Maii 1902. 

D. Card. FERRATA, Praef. 
*-D. PANICI, Archiep. Laodicen., Secret, 


NOVARCEN. (1). 


SUPER ALTARI, PRAETER CANDELAS EX CERA, NON EST 
TOLERANDA ILLUMINATIO EX “GAZ.” 


Usus invaluit in dioecesi Novarcensi ut super Altaribus una cum candelis 
ex cera confectis lumina ex gaz accendantur ad maiorem splendorem obti- 
nendum. Dubitans porro hodiernus Episcopus Novarcen. utrum id liceat, 
a Sacra Rituum Congregatione exquisivit: 

“ An super Altari praeter candelas ex cera tolerari possit ut habeatur etiam 
illuminatio ex gaz, vel an usus praedictus prohiberi debeat?” 

Sacra vero eadem Congregatio, ad relationem subscripti Secretarii, eiusmodi 
dubio rescribere censuit: . 

Negative ad primam partem; Affirmative ad secundam. 

Atque ita declaravit et rescripsit. Die 8 Martii 1879. 

Ita reperitur in Actis et Regestis Secretariae Sacrorum Rituum Congre- 
gationis. In fidem, etc. 

Ex eadem Secretaria, die 16 Maii 1902. 
Pro R. P. D. DIOMEDE PANICI, Archiep. Laodic., Secret. 
PHILIPPUS DI FAVA, Substitutus. 


E. S. C. INDULGENTIARUM. 


MECHLINIENSIS. 


CIRCA METHODUM PERAGENDI EXERCITIUM VIAE CRUCIS IN 
SACELLIS SORORUM RELIGIOSARUM. 


Superiorissa Generalis Instituti Adorationis Perpetuae, cuius domus prin- 
ceps extat Bruxellis in Archi-dioecesi Mechliniensi huic S. Cong.ni Indul- 
gentiis Sacrisque Reliquiis praepositae sequentia exponit: 

In Decreto huius S. C. diei 6 Augusti 1757 praescribitur in pio Viae Crucis 
exercitio publice peragendo ob angustiam loci unumquemque de populo locum 
suum tenere posse, dummodo Sacerdos cum duobus clericis sive cantoribus 
circumeat ac sistat in qualibet statione ibique consuetas preces recitet. Anno 
elapso ab eadem S. Cong.ne quaesitum fuit I°. “An ista methodus servari 
“ queat, ob angustiam loci, in sacellis domorum communitatum religiosarum ” 
et II°. “An loco Sacerdotis cum duobus clericis unus tantum e fratribus 
“non sacerdos circumire ac sistere in qualibet statione suetasque preces 
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“recitare valeat,” et S. Cong.tio in una Instituti Fratrum Maristarum a 
Scholis diei 27 Februarii 1901 (1) respondit “ Affirmative ad utrumque.” 
Nunc vero praefata Superiorissa sequens dubium solvendum proponit: 
“An loco unius ex fratribus, in domibus religiosarum, una ex sororibus 
“circumire ac sistere in qualilibet statione suetasque preces recitare valeat?” 
S. Cong.tio, audito unius ex Consultoribus voto, respondit: 
“ Affirmative.” 
Datum Romae ex Sec.ria eiusdem S. Cong.nis die 7 Maii 1902. 
S. Card. CRETONI, Praef. 
L. # S. 


> FRANCISCUS SOGARO, Archie.pus Amiden., Sec.rius. 


DECRETUM. 


URBIS ET ORBIS. 


DECLARATIO CIRCA INDULGENTIAS CONCESSAS A PIO PP. IX 
ET A LEONE PP. XIII 11S QUI INTRA MENSEM JUNIUM 
VARIA PIETATIS OBSEQUIA SS. CORDI IESU PRAESTANT. 


Quo cultus erga Sacratissimum Cor Iesu per Catholicam Ecclesiam tam 
late diffusus adhuc maiora incrementa susciperet f. r. Pius IX. per Decretum 
S. Congr.nis Indulgentiarum d. d. 8 Maii 1873, nec non SS.mus. D.nus Nr. 
Leo Pp. XIII per literas E.mi S. Rituum Cong.nis Praefecti sub die 21 
Iulii 1899 (2) ad universos Episcopos transmissas, eum morem in pluribus 
Ecclesiis iam obtinentem, ut per integrum mensem [unium varia pietatis 
obsequia divino Cordi praestarentur quam maxime commendarunt, eique 
Indulgentias adnexuerunt. 

Quoniam vero de eisdem Indulgentiis ab utroque Pontifice concessis pro 
memoratis piis exercitiis mense Iunio peragendis aliquod dubium obortum 
fuerit, ad illud removendum, immo ut Fideles amplioribus etiam collatis 
gratiis spiritualibus ad cultum eiusdem SS. Cordis validius excitentur, Sacra 
Congregatio Indulgentiis sacrisque Reliquiis praeposita, utendo facultatibus 
a SS.mo D.no N.ro specialiter tributis ea decernit quae sequuntur. 

Omnes Christifideles, qui sive publice, sive privatim peculiaribus precibus 
devotique animi obsequiis in honorem SS. Cordis Iesu mense Iunio corde 
saltem contrito vacaverint, Indulgentiam septem annorum totidemque quadra- 
genarum semel singulis dicti mensis diebus lucrentur. 

Qui vero Christifideles privatim tantum singulis dicti mensis diebus 
praefata obsequia praestiterint simulque una die vel intra memoratum mensem 
vel ex octo prioribus mensis Iulii vere poenitentes, confessi ac S. Synaxi 
refecti aliquam Ecclesiam vel publicum Oratorium _visitaverint, ibique ad 
mentem Summi Pontificis pias preces effuderint, Plenariam Indulgentiam 
consequentur. 

Quam quidem plenariam Indulgentiam etiam ii Fideles lucrentur, qui saltem 
decem in mense vicibus eiusmodi exercitiis publice peractis interfuerint 
itemque supra memorata pia opera adimpleverint. 

Quas omnes Indulgentias eadem S. Cong.tio etiam animabus igne purgatorio 
detentis fore applicabiles declarat. 

Praesenti in perpetuum valituro absque ulla Brevis expeditione. Contrariis 
quibuscumque non obstantibus. 

Datum Romae ex Sec.ria eiusdem S. Cong.nis die 30 Maii 1902. 

S. Card. CRETONI, Praef. 
L. & S. 


*%« FRANCISCUS SOGARO, Archie.pus Amiden., Sec.rius. 
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OMNES INDULGENTIAE, ORDINI PRAEDICATORUM CONCESSAE, 
ANIMABUS DEFUNCTORUM APPLICABILES REDDUNTUR, 


Beatissime Pater, 

Fr. Hyacinthus Maria Cormier, Procurator Generalis Ordinis Praedica. 
torum, ad osculum S. Pedis humiliter provolutus, a Beatitudine Vestra postu- 
lat, ut omnes Indulgentiae, quocumque modo Ordini Praedicatorum decursy 
temporum a Romanis Pontificibus concessae, animabus etiam defunctorum 
per modum suffragii applicari valeant. 

Et Deus, etc. 

S. Congregatio Indulgentiis Sacrisque Reliquiis praeposita, utendo faculta- 
tibus a Sanctissimo Domino Nostro Leone Papa XIII sibi specialiter tributis 
benigne annuit pro gratia iuxta preces. Contrariis quibuscumque non ob- 
stantibus. 

Datum Romae ex Secretaria eiusdem S. Congregationis die 17 Februarij 


1902, 
S. Card. CRETONI, Praef. 


L. ¥ S. 
Pro R. P. D. FRANC, Archiep. Amid., Secret. 
IOSEPHUS M. CANONICUS COSELLI, Substitutus. 


CONCEDITUR SANATIO PRO ERECTIONE INVALIDA  STaA- 
tag es CRUCIS, A DIE 7 APRIL 1894 USQUE IN 


Beatissime Pater, 

Frater Petrus ab Arce Papae Procurator Glis Ordinis Minorum, praevio 
S. Pedis Osculo, exponit quod anno 1894 sub die 7 Aprilis S$. Congr. Indul- 
gentiarum benigne sanavit omnes defectus ubique locorum incursos in erec- 
tione Viae Crucis Stationum. 

Cum autem non obstantibus divulgatis opellis modum erigendi Viam Crucis 
respicientibus, hic illic non omnia observata fuerunt ad validitatem erectionis 
requisita, ne fideles absque eorum culpa Indulgentiis pio Exercitio adnexis 
priventur, humilis Orator humiliter expostulat a Sanctitate Tua, quatenus 
omnes Viae Crucis erectiones a die 7 Aprilis 1894 hucusque ubique locorum 
ob quoscumque defectus invalide factas, benigne sanare dignetur. 

Et Deus, etc. 

S. Congr. Indulgentiis Sacrisque Reliquiis praeposita, utendo facultatibus 
a SS. D. N. Leong, Pp. XIII sibi specialiter tributis, petitam sanationem 
benigne concessit. Contrariis quibuscumque non obstantibus. 

Datum Romae ex Secretaria eiusdem S. Congregationis die 27 Maii 1go1. 

S. Card. CRETONI, Praef. 
*k FRANCISCUS SOGARO, Archie.pus Amiden., Sec.rius. 


E SECRETARIA BREVIUM 
INDULG. so DIERUM CONCEDITUR TOTIES QUOTIES RECITANTI- 
BUS VERS.: REQUIEM AETERNAM DONA EIS, DOMINE, ET 
_ LUX PERPETUA LUCEAT EIS. 
LEO PAPA XIII. 
AD PERPETUAM REI MEMORIAM. 
Oblatis Nobis precibus annuentes a dilecto filio Paulo Buguet praeposito 


generali Piacularis Operis pro animabus derelictis loci “ Montligeon” dioe- 
cesis Sagien., omnibus et singulis fidelibus‘ex utroque sexu ubique terrarum 
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degentibus, contrito saltem corde, ac devote qualibet vice recitantibus versi- 

um cum responsorio “ Requiem aeternam dona ets, Domine, et lux per- 
petua luceat eis” in forma Ecclesiae solita quinquaginta dierum indulgentiam 
concedimus, qua tantum liceat functorum vita labes poenasque expiare. Non 
obstantibus contrariis quibuscumque. Praesentibus perpetuis futuris tem- 

ribus valituris. Praecipimus autem, ut praesentium litterarum (quod nisi 
fiat, nullas easdem esse volumus) exemplar ad Secretariam Congregationis 
Indulgentiis Sacrisque Reliquiis praepositae deferatur iuxta Decretum ab 
eadem Congregatione sub die XIX Ianuarii MDCCLVI latum et a s. m. 
Benedicto PP. XIV Praedecessore Nostro die XXVIII dicti mensis ad- 
probatum: atque volumus, ut earumdem praesentium transumptis seu 
exemplis etiam impressis, manu alicuius Notarii publici subscriptis et sigillo 
personae in ecclesiastica dignitate constitutae munitis, eadem prorsus habeatur 
fides, quae haberetur ipsis praesentibus si forent exhibitae vel ostensae. 

Datum Romae apud S. Petrum sub annulo Piscatoris die XXII Martii 
MDCCCCII, Pontificatus Nostri anno vigesimo quinto. 

Pro Dito Card. MACCHI, 

L. & S. 


NICOLAUS MARINI, Substitutus. 


Praesentium litterarum exemplar delatum fuit ad hance Secretariam S. C. 
Indulg. Sacrisque Reliquiis praepositae. In quorum fidem, etc. 
Datum Romae ex eadem Secretaria die 26 Martii 1902. 


LES 
o FRANCISCUS SOGARO, Archiep. Amid., Secret. 


CONCEDUNTUR INDULG. INFRASCRIPTAM JACULATORIAM 
RECITANTIBUS. 


LEO PP. XIII. 
AD PERPETUAM REI MEMORIAM. 


Supplices ad Nos adhihuit preces Venerabilis Frater Guilelmus Episcopus 
titularis Porphyreonius Sacrista Noster, ut nonnullis indulgentiis ditare 
velimus hance invocationem: Mon Dieu, mon unique bien, Vous étes tout pour 
moi, que je sois tout pour Vous. Nos, qui pro Pastorali Nostro officio fidelium 
pietatem fovere et excitare studemus, piis eiusdem Venerabilis Fratris votis 
libenter obsecundantes, de omnipotentis Dei misericordia ac BB. Petri et 
Pauli App. Eius auctoritate confisi, universis et singulis utriusque sexus 
Christifidelibus, qui quotidie mense integro, supradictam invocationem quo- 
libet idiomate, dummodo versio sit fidelis, devote recitaverint, et uno eiusdem 
mensis die ad cuiusque arbitrium sibi eligendo vere poenitentes et confessi 
ac S. Communione refecti, quamlibet ecclesiam seu oratorium publicum devote 
visitaverint, ibique pro Christianorum Principum concordia, haeresum ex- 
tirpatione, peccatorum conversione, ac S. Matris Ecclesiae exaltatione pias 
ad Deum preces effuderint, Plenariam omnium peccatorum suorum Indul- 
gentiam et remissionem misericorditer in Domino concedimus. Praeterea 
eisdem fidelibus qui corde saltem contriti, quolibet anni die, memoratam 
invocationem devote recitaverint, tercentum dies de iniunctis eis seu alias 
uomodolibet debitis poenitentiis in forma Ecclesiae consueta relaxamus. 
site omnes et singulas indulgentias, peccatorum remissiones ac poeniten- 
tiarum relaxationes etiam animabus Christifidelium, quae Deo in caritate 
coniunctae ab hac luce migraverint, per modum suffragii applicari posse in- 
dulgernus. In contrarium facientibus non obstantibus quibuscumque. Prae- 
sentibus perpetuis futuris temporibus valituris. Praecipimus autem, ut prae- 
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sentium litterarum (quod nisi fiat, nullas easdem esse volumus) exemplar 
ad Secretariam Congregationis Indulgentiis Sacrisque Reliquiis praepositae 
deferatur iuxta Decretum ab eadem Congregatione sub die XIX Ianuarij 
MDCCLVI latum et a Benedicto XIV praedecessore Nostro die XXVIII 
dicti mensis adprobatum: atque volumus ut earumdem harum litterarum 
transumptis seu exemplis etiam impressis, manu alicuius Notarii publici sub- 
scriptis, et sigillo personae in ecclesiastica dignitate constitutae munitis eadem 
prorsus fides adhibeatur, quae adhiberetur ipsis praesentibus, si forent ex- 
hibitae vel ostensae. 

Datum Romae apud S. Petrum sub annulo Piscatoris die XIII Martii 
MCMII, Pontificatus Nostri anno vigesimo quinto. 


L. * S 
ALOISIUS Card. MACCHI. 
Praesentium litterarum exemplar delatum fuit ad hanc Secretariam S. Con- 
gregationis Indulgentiis Sacrisque Reliquiis praepositae. In quorum fidem, etc, 
Datum Romae ex eadem Secretaria die 17 Martii 1902. 


L.k S 
JOS. M. Can. COSELLI, Substitutus. 


E. S. C. DE PROP. FIDE. 


II. Abstineant Ordinarii locorum de Prop. Fide subjectorum a licentia 
danda Religiosis Institutis novam domum aperiendi absque venia prius a S. C. 
obtenta. 

Ill:me ac R.me Domine. 

Quamvis probe sciat haec S. Congregatio de Propaganda Fide, ingentem 
provenire missionibus utilitatem ex ministerio Regularium, ita ut maxime in 
votis sit videre eorum domus ubique institui: curandum tamen est, ut res 
ordinate et ad praestitutas disciplinae normam peragantur. Quamobrem duxit 
S. Congregatio per presentes litteras in memoriam Ordinariorum locorum 
a se dependentium revocare sententiam, quam ut communem hodie et cui 
favet passim rerum iudicatarum auctoritas, tradit Constitutio SSmi. D. N. 
Leonis XIII., quae incipit “ Romanos Pontifices”: nempe: non licere Regu- 
laribus, tam intra quam extra Italiam, nova monasteria aut conventus sive 
collegia fundare sola Episcopi venia, sed indultam quoque a Sede Apostolica 
facultatem requiri. Cui legi cum aut semper aut ubique obtemperatum non 
fuisse videatur, ideo eius observantiam voluit S. Congregatio per praesentes 
urgere. Diligenter ergo in posterum abstineant Ordinarii omnes Sacrae Con- 
gregationi subjecti a licentia danda religiosis Institutis domum aperiendi in 
territorio propriae iurisdictionis, abseque venia prius a praefata S. Congrega- 
tione obtenta. Quod vero attinet ad domus religiosas huc usque in iisdem 
territoriis, S. Congregatione inconsulta, forte erectas, etsi haec, Ordinariis 
flagitantibus, singulisque ponderatis casibus, propensa omnino sit ad legitimas 
habendas huiusmodi fundationes: tamen mandat ut de praedictis si quae 
existant domibus, distinctus ab Ordinariis exhibeatur elenchus, ac simul 
pro iisdem canonica ratihabitio per supplicem libellum petatur. 

Interim Deum precor ut Te diu sospitet. 

Datum Romae ex Aedibus S. C. de Propaganda Fide die 7 Decembris 1901. 

Amplitudinis Tuae. 

Addictissimus Servus, 
Miecislaus Card. LEDOCHOWSKI, Praef. 
ALOISIUS VECCIA, Secret. 


DE TOLLENDIS ABUSIBUS NONNULLIS IN CONCESSIONE DIS- 
piste MATRIMONIALIUM IN STATIBUS FOED. 
A . - 


E.me et Rev.me Domine, 


Sacrae huic Congregationi de Propaganda Fide relatum est, in quibusdam 
dioecesibus Statuum Foederatorum Americae Septentr. quosdam abusus ir- 
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repsisse et nonnullas irregularitates committi in concessione dispensationum 
matrimonialium. Dicitur enim, alicubi vigere praxim, saltem pro casibus 
urgentioribus, non solum utendi via telegraphica ad obtinendas dispensationes 
matrimoniales, sed etiam supprimendi totaliter mentionem cuiuscumque 
catsae canonicae in supplici libello; item, supprimendi_hasce enuntiationes 
et circumstantias, quas Instructio S. Congregationis de Propaganda Fide die 
9 Maii 1877, omnino necessarias declarat. _ rae ; i 

Dicitur etiam, quibusdam in locis, in casibus urgentioribus haberi praxim 
considerandi tamquam obientam dispensationem, cuius libellus supplex iam 
fuerit proiectus in arcam postalem. OE, ae ae th ; 

Fertur insuper, saepe non recte applicari principium, vi cuius baptismus 
dubius habendus est ut validus in ordine ad validitatem matrimonii. Con- 
tingit enim sacerdotem, cui incumbit inquirere utrum pars acatholica fuerit 
paptizata necne, totam suam inquisitionem limitare interrogation factae parti 
acatholicae, utrum ipsa fuerit baptizata. Si haec respondit affirmative, nullo 
requisito documento aut probatione, habetur ut baptizata et petita tantum 
dispensatione ab impedimento mixtae religionis, celebrantur nuptiae. Unde 
fit plura matrimonia sic contracta esse irrita propter impedimentum disparitatis 
cultus, quia pars acatholica non fuit baptizata, licet id affirmaverit. 

Haec omnia Eminentiae Tuae significare opportunum censui ut in proximo 
futuro annuali congressu Americ.rum Archiepiscoporum istius regionis de his 
etiam pertractetur, et, siquidem opus fuerit, opportune provideatur. 

Interim manus tuas humillime deosculor. 

Eminentiae Tuae. 

Dev.mus et obs.mus Servus, 
M. Card. LEDOCHOWSKI, Praef. 
ALOISIUS VECCIA, Secret. 
Romae 2 aug. I90I. 


Dno. Card. J. GIBBONS, Archiep. Baltimoren. 





CASUS CONSCIENTIAE. 
(FROM THE MOST RECENT AND APPROVED SOURCES.) 
“COMMUNION OF A NEWLY BAPTIZED CONVERT.” 


A young Hebrew, Baruch, makes the acquaintance of Bertha, a 
Catholic girl, and offers to marry her. She refuses unless he agrees 
to embrace the Catholic faith. He is willing, and after receiving 
instructions he becomes actually convinced of the truth of the Catholic 
belief and is desirous of being baptized, this to be followed by 
marriage with Bertha. The baptism takes place on the eve of the 
marriage. Both wish to receive Holy Communion on their wedding 
day. To the officiating priest, however, communion without previous 
confession appears a novelty not to be countenanced, and he de- 
mands confession from Baruch. As the newly baptized convert can 
not think of a sin since his just received baptism, the priest makes 
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him confess some sins of his former life, and then gives him ab- 
solution. 

What is to be said about this case? 

Answer. 

1. A conversion on account of marriage is to be treated with the 
greatest precaution, and while the applicant wishing to become a 
convert for such reason must not be refused, he should be carefully 
examined. Even a worldly reason may lead to true conversion. 

2. A candidate for baptism must before receiving this sacra- 
ment confess to the Catholic faith, he must also awaken con- 
trition for his sins, and must affirm his resolution and give promise 
to lead a true Christian life, but he does not have to confess 
his sins. Upon true repentance these are forgiven him in the sacra- 
ment of baptism and do not need absolution by the priest. 

3. An adult, who receives baptism after being sufficiently in- 
structed, should in accordance with old established practice of the 
Church receive Holy Communion immediately, without confession. 

4. The demand of a confession from Baruch shows lack of knowl- 
edge on the part of the priest, the more so as he let the newly bap- 
tized one confess some sins from his previous life so as to be able 
to give him sacramental absolution. Sins committed before baptism 
are no matter for absolution, any more than they are for con- 
fession; such absolution is invalid and—unless excused on ac- 
count of ignorance—sacrilegious, just as sacrilegious as if one 
would pronounce the words of consecration over water with in- 
tention to change the water into the Holy Eucharist. 

AUG. LEHMKUHL, S.J. 


“MIXED MARRIAGE BEFORE A PROTESTANT 
MINISTER.” 


Sylvia, a Catholic, makes the acquaintance of a young Protestant, 
who wishes to marry her. He insists, however, upon marriage by 
a Protestant minister. Sylvia, though warned by her confessor 
of the sinfulness of such a marriage, finally assents to his proposition. 
The following Easter she comes to confession, seemingly repentant of 
the wrong done, and promises to use all her influence upon her 
husband; but so far she has been unable to make him promise a 
Catholic bringing up for the children, or to get his consent to a 
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repetition of the marriage ceremony before a Catholic priest and 


witnesses. 

The questions are: 

1. Is the marriage valid? 

2. If not, must Sylvia leave her husband, or may she fulfil her 
conjugal duties in view of his “bona fides,’ or can and must the 
marriage be validated “in radice” ? 

3. May the confessor give Sylvia absolution and admit her to Holy 
Communion, and on what conditions? 

Solution and argument. 

1. The answer to the first question depends upon whether at 
the place of the marriage ceremony or at the place of abode of 
both participants the decree of Trent on clandestinity has been 
promulgated and made binding for Protestants, i. e., promul- 
gated before the Protestants formed independent religious 
communities. If this is the case, and if no general dispensation has 
been granted by the Holy See in regard to mixed marriages 
such as has been done for some territories, or an exten- 
sion of the declaration of Benedict XIV. pronouncing Protestant 
mixed marriages valid, as in Holland, then Sylvia’s marriage is 
invalid. But if the decrees of the Council of Trent have never 
been promulgated, or not until AFTER the Protestants had formed 
independent religious communities, whether at the domicile of either 
of the contracting parties, or (in case the ceremony took place 
elsewhere) at the place of marriage, then Sylvia’s marriage is valid, 
notwithstanding the Protestant ceremony, because the intention of 
entering into true matrimony can not be doubted. 

2. If the marriage is valid, Sylvia may of course fulfil her duties 
in spite of the sinfulness of such marriage. Whether she must do 
so is not so unconditioned and can not be decided in a general way. 
In deciding this point it would have to be taken into consideration 
whether the refusal of the wife would be likely to induce her hus- 
band to the, for him, difficult consent to a Catholic education of the 
children. An obstinate non-compliance on the part of the wife 
would, however, very seldom have the desired effect, would on the 
contrary be productive of virulence, so that for these reasons such 
non-compliance can rarely be an obligation, and for the case in view 
it will be sufficient to regard it as permissible. 

If the marriage is invalid, neither the bona fides of Sylvia nor 
the bona fides of her husband can justify their conjugal relations 
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in such a manner that the confessor can positively permit them. 
They may only be permitted as long as the validity or invalidity 
of the marriage remains in doubt even after careful investigation, 
but not if the marriage is undoubtedly invalid. Even then, how- 
ever, it is a question of prudence whether the confessor, so long as 
Sylvia believes firmly in the validity of her marriage, should not 
be silent on the subject, until the affair could with promise of success 
be settled definitely. 

This raises the further question, how the matter can be finally 
settled, whether Sylvia must leave her husband, or whether the 
marriage could or should be made valid. If there is no prospect of 
the sanatio of the marriage, then there remains nothing for Sylvia 
but to leave her husband. Upon learning of the invalidity of her 
marriage she is obliged to do so even at the risk of coming into 
conflict with civil laws. Even in case where a sanatio of the 
marriage is not entirely out of the range of possibility, it would 
be better for the wife to leave her husband if the marriage is still 
without issue and if, on the other hand, the man persistently refuses 
to consent to a Catholic education of possible offspring. For her 
better protection Sylvia might, especially if her marriage was also a 
civil one, try and find a ground for separation under the civil law. 

The most important point is whether there is any prospect for 
a sanction of the marriage. If the husband refuses assistance from 
the priest who has the case in hand, and if he absolutely refuses 
a renewal of the marriage vow before him, then any other validation 
but a sanatio in radice is impossible, and therefore excluded. But 
will a sanatio in radice be granted? Formerly such a sanatio has 
been almost impossible in view of the persistent refusal of the 
Protestant part to consent to the Catholic education of the children. 
Recently, however, in view of the difficulty of dissolving a civil 
marriage, Rome has granted it in acute cases, if the Catholic party 
used his or her utmost efforts to have the children brought up in the 
Catholic faith. An interesting case of this kind is found in Acta 
S. Sedis Vol. xxx. pp. 382, etc. It treats of an invalid union be- 
tween a Catholic woman and a non-baptized man by civil marriage. 
The latter refused to be baptized or to guarantee a Catholic education 
of the children, but gave his wife a free hand as regards 
the actual bringing up of the children. To separate this wife 
from her husband offered too many difficulties. Rome gave a dispen- 
sation for the impediment of disparitas cultus and then validated 
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the marriage im radice on the condition that the wife should be 
impressed with her most rigorous duty to use her utmost efforts 
for the conversion of her husband, and to look out for the Catholic 
education of all their offspring. This case has a great similarity 
with the one now under consideration. If in Sylvia’s case a disso- 
lution of the marriage offers too many difficulties, there remains 
nothing but to inquire whether Rome will consider the circum- 
stances sufficiently important to grant a sanatio in radice. 

3. The third question is, whether Sylvia can be admitted to the 
sacraments. Here we must make distinction between communion 
and absolution. As the case must be considered a public one, Sylvia 
can not be admitted to Holy Communion until the scandal given by 
her offense has been publicly expiated and reconciliation with the 
Church has taken place. This is not done until the question of her 
invalid marriage has been settled either by separation or by valida- 
tion. Even if Sylvia should be ignorant, and meanwhile be left in 
ignorance, of the invalidity of her marriage, still she is aware of the 
grievous sinfulness which lies in a Protestant marriage ceremony for 
Catholics; she knows that that alone excludes her from the sacra- 
ments until everything has been satisfactorily settled. The same 
must of course be said of the priestly absolution, because marriage 
before a Protestant minister brings with it for the Catholic excom- 
munication, in utroque foro; however, ignorance of excommunica- 
tion may have excused the action before the conscience, and on the 
other hand the necessary reparation and public repentance, or renun- 
ciation before witnesses if necessary, may take place before the re- 
quest to Rome and the subsequent granting of a dispensation is 
accomplished. For these reasons it would not be necessary to post- 
pone a reconciliation with God through priestly absolution. Care 
is to be taken, that Sylvia has the sincere intention to conform to the 
requirements of the Church. The confessor must therefore insist 
upon these conditions: 1. Sylvia must faithfully promise to conform 
to the requirements of Rome, where her case is to be decided. 2. She 
must faithfully promise to do her utmost to bring about the con- 
version of her husband and the Catholic education of her children. 
3. If she is aware of the invalidity of the marriage she must in the 
meanwhile refrain from the conjugal relation, and as this would be 
difficult if she lives with her husband, she must find a pretext 
to go away from him for awhile. 4. She must, if so required 
by the rules of the diocese, publicly renounce before the pastor and 
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witnesses her scandalous violation of the precepts of the Church 
as regards mixed marriages. 

If possible to obtain these points from Sylvia, then there would 
be nothing in the way of sacramental absolution, at least if 
the priest has the power to absolve in foro interno of favor 
haeresis, otherwise a request for release from the excommunication 
would have to be made to the proper authorities—unless indeed 
ignorance has excused from excommunication. If the permission 
of the authorities would take too long to obtain, and if Sylvia 
would find it too hard to carry longer her heavy burden of sin, 
then the confessor may, without special authorization, give abso- 
lution from excommunication and sin, with the obligation, how- 
ever, that this absolution will also have to be settled with Rome 
within a month’s time. Sylvia would have to declare her determi- 
nation to perform any penance decided upon for her by Rome, 
and she must give her consent that recourse be taken to Rome; 
she must be made to understand that otherwise she would fall anew 
under the ban of excommunication. The authority to give abso- 
lution from papal cases “in the mean time,” merely for the reason 
that it would be too hard for the penitent to wait longer, has been 
explicitly given to confessors by decree of the Holy Office of June 
16, 1897, with approbation of the Holy Father. The most difficult point 
in our case would probably be the demand stipulated under No. 3, 
if Sylvia be aware of the invalidity of her marriage. If a temporary 
absence from home can not be arranged, and if Sylvia does not show 
a determination to employ the means necessary to make the proxi- 
mate danger of committing sin a remote one, then there can under 
no circumstances be any absolution until everything has been 
properly put in order. 

AUG. LEHMKUHL, S.J. 


HYSTERICAL SCRUPULOUSNESS. 
(Factum non fictum). 


Bertha, an innocent country maiden, receives her education in 
a convent. After passing her examinations, she takes the veil and 
is employed as teacher. After a few years the Superioress is in- 
formed that Bertha shows undue attachment for some of her young 
girl pupils, thereby causing dissatisfaction to the others. The 
Superioress calls Bertha’s attention to the error of her action, first 
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in kindness, and, when this does not bring about a reform, 
is obliged to give her a severe reprimand. Bertha complains about 
this to her confessor, concluding with the words: “If this small 
affair, in which I have thought of nothing evil, is sinful, what a 
great sinner I must be. Then I am afraid I have left out many 
sins in my confessions, and none of them may have been valid.” 

The confessor takes great pains to pacify Bertha, but in vain. 
In fact, Bertha’s trouble and anxiety increase after each confes- 
sion; she becomes more and more scrupulous and answers to the ad- 
monitions and warnings of her confessor with all kinds of counter- 
arguments. The latter at length finds himself utterly helpless, and 
sends Bertha to the extraordinary confessor, the pastor of the place. 
He also takes great trouble with her for a time, but without 
any good result. Not knowing what to do, he sends Bertha to 
his curate, a zealous man of great piety. The curate, who is be- 
sides the teacher of Catechism in Bertha’s class, gains her full con- 
fidence. Whatever Bertha wishes to do or not to do, she always 
knows how to get her own way. If her Superioress refuses her 
something, she obtains permission from one of her confessors. If 
one refuses, she goes to the other. If one confessor orders her to do 
a certain thing, she gets a dispensation from another one. Before 
the Superioress she pleads the orders of the confessor, and before 
the confessor she asserts the authority of her Superioress. 

In this way she gradually frees herself from observance of the 
tule. Meditation, prayer, spiritual reading, all these things cause 
her irritation. Before confession she gets convulsions, trembles 
in her whole body, and becomes speechless. Notwithstanding all 
this her class is in excellent condition. Her looks do not betray any- 
thing unusual, except by the restlessness of her eyes and the pallor 
of her face. She loses her appetite and becomes more and more 
peculiar in her actions. By and by she takes several of the sisters 
into her confidence. They take her part, and the discipline of the 
convent is seriously impaired. When sterner measures are taken 
with Bertha she threatens suicide. Scenes and fits before her 
Superioress and the confessors become more frequent and more 
violent. Daily, and some times several times a day, she writes to 
the chaplain: “ Permit me to call on you,” or “If you do not come 
to see me at once, I shall jump out of the window,” etc. These 
threats of suicide Bertha uses to keep everybody in check. 

Finally these things become unbearable, and Bertha is sent to 
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the home of her mother, a little village in the mountains. A 
physician of repute pronounces Bertha’s health in perfect condi- 
tion, but declares that her nerves are somewhat overwrought. 

Dressed in the sisters’ gown, Bertha goes to confession to the 
village chaplain and employs here her old tactics. He listens to 
her repeatedly and tries in vain to pacify her with kind words, 
Finally he deals with her with severity, especially as Bertha begins 
to call several times a day at his residence, to see him about trifling 
matters and scruples. His change of manner suddenly ends her 
convulsions, and she becomes outwardly perfectly quiet. He has 
forfeited her confidence, and she goes no longer to him but to other 
priests in the neighborhood to confession, and finding that she can 
not have her way she ceases going to confession altogether. After 
that she writes menacing letters to her confessor at the convent, 
and obtains from him directions and advice. Repeatedly she visits 
a young physician to confide to him her scruples. After three 
months she returns to the convent, without having in any way 
improved. 

Questions: 

1. Has Bertha received proper treatment? 

2. How should Bertha have been treated? 

3. How is she to be treated in statu quo? 

I. (a) Bertha’s preference for some of her pupils was sinful 
(venially) because others felt hurt by these preferences (jealousy, 
envy), and because it was also detrimental for the welfare of her 
soul; namely, an obstacle to her duty of striving after perfection, 
and also dangerous because such attachments frequently lead to 
gross sensuality and to mortal sins, and in her case would have 
led there presumably, considering her character. The admonition 
and subsequent reprimand of the Superioress were therefore in per- 
fect order. 

(b) It seems clear from the conduct of the first confessor, at all 
stages of the case, that from the beginning he was wanting in the 
necessary prudence and energy. He made a great mistake in giving 
Bertha dispensations and orders different from those of the other 
confessors and of her Superioress. He should either have foregone 
entirely the guidance of Bertha’s conscience, or have acted under 
a perfect understanding with the others. Bertha’s condition was 
aggravated by the yielding and weakness of her first confessor. 
Her impassioned, proud, and wilful character got the better of him. 
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When at last entreaties and complaints were of no avail and they — 
proceeded against her with energy and severity it was too late; 
she fell into convulsions (which were undoubtedly at her command, 
at least partially), and threatened suicide. It must have greatly 
flattered her female pride to be able to hold four persons in check. 
Through dispensation from the rules she lost a strong support and 
the last hold for her suffering soul. 

(c) It was perfectly proper and right to send Bertha home for 
recreation, and to consult a doctor. The surroundings of home 
and the reminiscences of her youth combined with suitable medical 
treatment, and proper spiritual guidance, should have acted in a 
quieting and healing manner. But all these remedies were without 
avail, and her recovery was frustrated through the interference of 
her first confessor. Bertha may be compared to a sick person upon 
whose ailment several physicians are unable to agree; they give 
counteracting prescriptions, and thus bring the patient to the brink 
of the grave. 

2. The first confessor should have acquainted himself with the 
the orders given to Bertha by her Superioress, and should have 
seen to it with all necessary severity that the obedience necessary 
in a convent was preserved. After handing her over to the spiritual 
care of another confessor he should have been careful not to in- 
terfere; and the pastor also should have given up the case entirely 
so soon as his assistant became Bertha’s confessor. The three 
could act successfully together only with a previous understanding. 

Some one should have placed before Bertha the reasons men- 
tioned under No. 1, to justify to her mind the procedure of her 
Superioress. Bertha, as an intelligent person, which she was by 
virtue of her training as a teacher, would have been impressed 
with their validity. It would have been well, and even necessary, 
to point out to Bertha the difference between imperfection and sin, 
and draw the distinct line between venial and mortal sin applied 
to her particular case. Her attention should have been drawn to the 
fact, that as a religious she had made the vow of obedience, and 
that even in trivial affairs she was obliged to carry out the orders 
of her Superioress, that especially when her actions were found 
faulty, was she required to recognize in the decision of her Superior- 
ess the will and voice of God, and that she was moreover under obli- 
gation of obedience to her confessor when in the confessional, by 
virtue of which he could forbid her to harbor any thoughts of her 
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former life. She should have been told to consider such thoughts as 
temptations to be resisted vigorously, that true and genuine piety 
shows itself in humble submission and willing obedience, ete, 
Bertha would most likely have been protected against getting into 
her deplorable condition by a sensible explanation and application of 
these truths. 

3. As Bertha’s nerves are affected by continuous brooding and 
subsequent excitements, it would be best to relieve her of as much 
teaching as possible, and let her pass most of her time with light 
work, in fresh air, under the guidance of a sensible and sociable 
sister. To keep her altogether away from her class, in which she 
seems interested, might cause much irritation, and prevent or retard 
her recovery. 

An important question remains to be answered: What is to be 
done in regard to her threats of suicide? The best way would 
be to treat them with contempt, and keep her, without her know- 
ing it, under constant surveillance. Suicide seems here to have 
been an empty threat. Boastful people are usually great cowards. 
Bertha should be told: If you think it too long before the dear 
Lord comes and calls you, you can not improve your case by 
running with open eyes into hell. If you, however, think that your 
threats of suicide are making any impression upon me and that 
you can get me thus to let you do as you please, you are much mis- 
taken. Either you obey promptly, as it becomes a sister, or you 
leave the convent at once,” etc. I would mention also that for 
persons suffering from nervous irritation a careful application of the 
cold water cure has been found beneficial for restoring their shattered 
health. If all these remedies prove without avail, the only thing 
left is to send Bertha away from the convent, as a community must 
not be allowed to suffer seriously on account of the vagaries of an 
individual. 





